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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


Hkckntly  I  Imd  OfCiision  to  deliv«T  soiiu'  lectures 
(^11  libmries,  and  I  noticed  an  unusual  want  of 
kTio\vledc!;e  concerning  their  essential  woik  and  im- 
portance as  factors  in  education.  I  concluded 
that  the  main  reason  for  this  was  not  so  nuicli  I  lie 
indifference  of  the  community — and,  no  douht, 
that  too  is  a  contributing  cause — as  the  regrettable 
withdrawal  of  librarians  from  public  interests.  I 
have  therefore  agreed  to  the  publication  of  the 
following  papers,  as  an  endeavour  to  do  something 
to  bring  tlu'  position  of  libraries  luidei'  general 
notice. 

Having  seen  the  work  of  several  libraiii's  in 
(rreat  Britain  aiid  on  the  Continent,  during  a 
visit  in  1008,  I  Inive  since  ke])t  in  close  touch 
with  various  bibliothecal  publications;  and  the 
constant  reading  of  them  has  so  impressed  me 
that  it  now  aj)pears  almost  impossible  to  refuse 
to  follow  in  the  f(^tstej>s  of  the  more  advanced 
librarians. 

The  ideas  which  I  have  expn^ssed  in  these 
pages,  I  caimot  claim  as  mine:  tliey  are  but  the 
reflection  of  othei-  niiuds  upou   my  own.      Ami    I 
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have  extensively  quoted  from  their  work  to 
(leinoiistrate  what  Hhrariaiis,  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  hhraries,  are  saving,'  and  doing  in  other 
lands.  I  tliought  this  a  better  plan  than  merely 
giving  bare  references  to  ])rofessional  periodicals, 
which  are  rarely  ever  read. 

The  Library  Association  of  Australasia,  which 
ceased  in  1002,  published  some  four  volumes  of 
its  Proceedings.  Since  then,  only  a  few  colour- 
less official  publications  have  appeared,  and  they 
contain  practically  nothing  explaining  the  positive 
services,  which  the  public  library  may  render  to 
the  community.  Realizing  that  individual  effort 
cannot  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion, several  librarians  lately  agreed  to  follow 
their  New  Zealand  brethren  and  form  a  local 
library  association.*  with  a  view  of  creating  an 
effective    public    opinion     in    favour    of    library 

*  The  objects  of  the  Library  Association  of  Victoria 
are  : — 

i. — To  bring  together  persons  interested  in  libraries 
by  means  of  conferences  and  interchange  of  ideas 
on    qnesti.)ns     affecting    lihrarifs.     and     also     to 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  the  public 
in  the  cause  of  libraries, 
ii. — To  elevate  the  status  of  librarianship  in  Victoria, 
and  of  libraries  generally  a«  educational  institu- 
tions, 
iii. — To    promote    the   study    of    the    use    of    biblio- 
graphical methods  and  library  economy, 
iv. — To    ])romote     the     establishment    of     children's 
libraries,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  school 
libraries,  and  to  render  libraries  effective  in   all 
branches     of     education,     including     University 
Extension,     Home  Reading     Union,     and     other 
institutions. 
V. — To   emphasize   the   desirability   of  coordinating 
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oxtonsioii  throiii^hout  Vict<)iia.  Tlio  iMitliiisiasin 
of  these  geiitloniou  in  the  cause  of  Hl)rarios  sliould 
commend  the  Association  t<>  the  puljlic,  wlio 
have  everything  to  gain  from  it.  .\n  appeal  will 
be  made  to  the  university  graduates,  teachers  in 
all  branches  of  education,  and  other  persons, 
desirous  of  promoting  free  public  libraries  for  the 
people,  as  well  as  establishing  si)ecial  libraries 
for  children  *  in  addition  to  those  existing  in  tlic 
schools. 

One  of  the  first  problems  the  .\ssociation  will 
be  called  on  to  consider  is  that  of  the  financial 
basis  of  the  libraries  of  the  State,  which  at  present 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  I  have  not  dealt  with 
the  question  in  these  pages. 

T  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Education 
Department  for  permission  to  publish  the  article 
on  School  Libraries  and  Rending,  which  appeared 

the  various    special    and    public   libraries    in    tiic 
interest  of  students  and  savants. 

vi. — To  carefully  consider  all  legislation  affecting 
libraries,  and  to  assist  in  promoting  necessary 
reforms. 

vii. — To  urge  co  operatio  i  amongst  the  libraries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  so  as  to  afford  special  library 
fcicilitiea  to  scholarship  by  making  the  library 
resources  of  all  the  States  available  for  research 
students  and  qualified  investigators  in  any  [lart 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

♦  I  am  informed  that  the  Public  Libmry  of  South  Aus- 
tralia will  shortly  oompleto  arrangements  for  the  establLsh- 
inent  of  a  children's  library.  The  matter  is  now  reccivinu' 
attention  from  some  Victorian  libraries,  thouch  nothing 
noteworthy  has  been  accomplished  so  far. 
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iu  the  Education  Gazette  last  March,  and  also  the 
report  on  Schooh  and  lAbrarivH  which  was 
furnished  to  the  Department  last  year.  'i'lic 
paper  on  The  University  Library  was  written  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Education  Congress; 
and  the  opening  article  contains  the  suhstance  of 
a  lecture,  delivered  on  29th  May,  at  the  Prahran 
Public  Library.  I  have  added  considerably  to 
the  original  papers,  especially  in  the  foini  of  foot- 
notes; reduced  redundant  matter;  and,  in  some 
instances,  made  slight  modifications.  There  still 
remain,  however,  repetitions.  I  decided  to  K-t 
them  be  i-ather  than  re-write  the  whole,  believing 
that  reiteration  would  not  be  a  "  had  thing  "  in 
relation  to  the  doings  of  libraries  in  lands  wlicre 
the  use  of  the  books  is  the  primary  eonctM-n. 

We  have  had  royal  commissions  on  the  several 
branches  of  public  instruction  in  rcluxils  and 
colleges.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  futm-(>  tlu' 
libraries  will  be  similarly  favovuvd,  and  that  the 
b(^st  evidence  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  most 
efficient  methods,  now  in  use  for  their  promotion, 
advancement,  and  administration  as  educational 
institutions,  equal  in  value  and  importance  with 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  university. 

The  public  libraries  in_  Victoria  once  had  an 
undaunted  champion  in  the  person  of  Sir  Redmond 
Ban-y,  whose  activities  remind  one  of  Goethe's 
solicitude  for  the  libraries  of  Weimar  and  Jena. 
I'hough  his  work  remains,  his  spirit  seems  to  lia\f 
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gout'  far  Uniii  us.  Miii'li  ot  what,  has  hct-ii  (lour 
siuce  his  day,  may  be  attributed  to  thi-  iiioiiitntimi 
he  gave  the  iibrnry  movement,  wh.ii  ahvf.  WC 
still  await  his  suecfssor. 

I  cannot  overlook  to  record  my  iiid<'i)tediu'ss 
to  the  valuable  periodicals  I  have  consulted.  In 
almost  all  instatices  I  have  stated  the  refcn-nces ; 
and  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  mention  here  that 
the  Library  Aitsoridtion  Hrcord,  the  Lihrarii, 
the  Librarian,  and  the  Library  World  are  \nih- 
lished  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  Library  Journal 
and  Public  Librarim  in  the  United  States.  The 
Zentralblatt  fiir  rUbliothehftwrsen,  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  information  concerning  Europ«'an 
libraries,  is  published  at  Tjcipsic,  under  flic  able 
editorship  of  Dr.  Paul  Schweidie,  of  lierlin. 

E.  MoijMTs  ^rTJ>T.E^^ 

Public  Library,  Melbourne, 
August.  1012. 
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Libraries  in  Relation  to  Education. 


1.— .M(>|)i:i;N  COMKL-'JlONS  OL'  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

'riiK  suhjfct  upon  wlikli  1  pioixDse  to  address  ycni 
this  uvt'uing  is  one  wiiicli,  I  regret  to  say,  is  com- 
paratively new  to  Victoria ;  and,  while  I  con- 
gratulat-e  Mr.  McMicken  in  having  the  matter 
hrought  forward  for  public  discussion,  I  am  rather 
dubious  as  to  the  channel  through  which  the  com- 
munication is  being  made ;  but,  if  I  be  denied  the 
insight  that  comes  fr<jm  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience, still  I  ma^"  perhaps  claim  that  1  speak 
upon  a  subject  which  has  possessed  me,  and 
which,  I  feel  sure,  will  ere  long  command  serious 
attention  in  this  State. 

The  idea  of  inducing  a  number  of  people  to  meet 
together  in  a  librarv,  to  listen  to  discourses  on 
various  intellectual  interests,  is  not  by  any  means 
a  novel  thing,  even  in  Melbourne.  It  was  tried 
with  partial  success  in  the  National  Museum  some 
years  ago,  and  it  has  also  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  public  library  service  in  other  parts 
of  the  world :  tlu-  idea  itself  goes  back  to  the 
.'.•irlii><l   beginnings  of  libraries.* 

'  ,    .1.  \V.  Clark,  i'nrf  »/  /{„„/.:<,,  2n(l  ifl..  ("nnil...  1909. 
p.    6. 
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TliL'  Prahian  City  Council  has  done  well  in  re- 
viving this  admirable  means  of  attracting  people 
within  the  precincts  of  the  library ;  and  may  the 
people  of  i'rahran  so  support  their  public  library, 
which  has  a  recognized  standing  as  an  educational 
institution,  that  ere  long  it  may  be  suitably  housed 
in  a  building  commensurate,  with  the  growth  of 
the  city. 

My  first  point  is  to  state  what  the  modern 
public  library  is,  and  what  are  its  functions. 
ISupei'ficially,  one  may  say  that  a  public  library 
consists  of  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
books,  stored  in  a  convenient  building,  ar- 
rangetl  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  designed 
for  the  use  of  those  who  voluntarily  fre- 
quent it.  If  this  be  all,  the  whole  work  of  the 
library  may  resolve  itself  into  the  steady  accumu- 
lation of  books,  available  on  demand.  Indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  man^'  librarians,  the  idea  of  a 
library  does  not  go  beyond  this.  They  imagine 
that  they  have  fulfilled  their  duties  when  they  have 
selected,  purchased,  catalogued,  classified,  and 
placed  the  Ixxiks  upon  th(>  slielvi's,  offering  the  bare 
minimum  of  facilities  for  the  guidance  of  readers. 
In  view  of  the  progressive  work  now  accomplished 
by  the  public  libraries,  these  services  are  no  more 
than  matters  of  iiiechanical  routine — the  mere 
arrangement  of  dctjiils,  without  reference  to  the 
real  object  of  the  library  as  a  whole.  It  is  with 
regret  that  one  notices  that  the  lihnirit'snf  Victorin 
have  scarcely  passed  this  stage. 
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And  wlial  is  this  larger  coiicopLiun  ul  the  pubUc 
hhrarv,  which  is  proiiiiiieiit  in  the  uiiiuls  t»l 
milightt'iit'cl  librarians  ■.'  The  primary  concern  uf 
library  acluiiuistratioii,  both  as  regards  staff  and 
material,  should  be  focussed  upon  the  needs  of  its 
constituency  of  rciuli-rs.*  The  accuuiulation  of 
l)(X)ks  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  library,  nor 
even  the  mechanical  methods  necessary  for  their 
arrangement.!  These  processes  in  themselves  are 
only  means  towards  the  continuous  distribution 
anil  circulation  of  the  books  amongst  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  elevate  their  life-ideals  and  render 
them  efficient  in  their  capacity  as  citizens.  The 
effective  perfonnance  of  these  services  requires 
the  direction  of  scholarly  librarians.!   who  possess 

*  "  Today  the  libraiiaii  works  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  the  interest  of  the  coninuinity  whom  he  serves  is  the 
he  all  and  end-all  of  his  work." — A.  Andersson,  of  Ujisala. 
at  the  International  Coni^ress  for  Historical  S(  iences. 
lU'rIin.  1908.  See  Zintnil/ilutt  jiir  Kiblinthrhswrs,  n.  1908. 
p.  505. 

+  r/.  \V.  I.  Flet<her.  lAbranj  Juurnal.  1906.  p.  731  :— 
....  the  best  a]>piiratus  is  l)nt  a  chun.sy  and 
roiii;h  shoil  aid  in  a  work  which  must  be  hrst  of  all  one 
of  intelli^;en<e  and  scholarslup. " 

:  r/.  \V.  I.  Fletcher  :—"  If  we  have  here  a  [library ] 
profession,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  its  liavin^;,  to  a  marked 
dcKree.  a  «ul(ural  and  a  .scholarly  side.  So  lon^;  as  there 
is  mere  technii|ue.  most  of  whi<-li  is  concerned  with  the 
simple  handling;  of  books  as  books,  it  were  pretentious  to 
call  it  a  profession.  Oidy  as  the  librarian  is.  in  a  very  true 
sense,  a  professor  of  books,  is  his  work  professit)nal.  To  this 
end  he  must  not  only  be  a  reader  aiul  know  what  is  in 
books  as  a  matter  of  information,  but  he  must  know 
books  in  their  relati«ins  and  in  their  history,  and  he  must 
know    people.       .       .       ."-f'li/ilir    lAlinirirs,    1909.   p.    2. 

In  a  paper  on  "  A  Scholar  Librarian  "  (Library  Asso- 
ciation of  .\ustralasia,  Trans,  and  I'roc.  1900,  pp.  Ix.  Ixv.) 
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a  broad  ctlucatioual  outlcxjk,  and  regard  llieir  pro- 
fessiuii  as  deinaudiug  oi  them  an  inforiiiative 
aequaiutaiiue,  not  only  vvitli  tlie  advancement  of 
learning  in  its  multiform  divergencies,  but  als<j 
with  tlie  primary  intellectual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity whose  servants  they  are.  The  calling  of 
librarians  is  a  public  trust  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  collections,  and  to  achieve  this  they  must, 
in  addition  to  the  right  selection  of  books,  know 
how  to  guide  readers  into  the  wise  exercise  pf  tht: 
reading  habit,  as  well  as  how  to  inform  their  own 
minds  with  the  wider  associations  of  the  public 
library  with  the  national  aims  of  the  conimuuity. 
Thus  it  niay  fulfil  its  part  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  moulding  of  personality,  in  the 
cultivation  of  individuality,  and  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  intellectual  force  of  all  those  who  come 
within  its  influences.  No  one  should  ever  leave 
a  libiary  without  realizing  the  fact  that  he  has  for 
a  short  time  l)een  a  spectator  of  all  time  and 
existence,  a  contemporary  with  the  tliinlvers  and 
workers  of  all  generations. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  arc  services  which 
belong  to  the  schools  and  universities,   and   that 

Dr.  .Mf.\.  Lci'per  cxjiressed  similar  views,  at  tht'  sanif 
tiiiif  layiiif;  stre.s.s  on  tlu'  extrenu'  importance  of  admini.s- 
trative  ability. 

\V.  C.  Berwick  Sayer.s.  ('hUdrin\<  lAlirdiy.  Lond.,  1911, 
p.  72  : — "  'J'he  librarian  is  no  Ioniser  merely  a  student,  but 
is  a  |iractical  man  of  affairs,  a  product  of  tlie  peculiar 
necessities  ol  liis  profession,  a  combination  of  edu<ator. 
scholar.  .'mkI  man  of  business;  and  iiis  library  is  bis 
workshop." 
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tluTe  is  IK)  iiecH'ssity  for  public  library  adniiiiistra- 
tioii  to  iiivoKo  itself  in  these  coiuhtiis.  Wliilc  it 
may  bt>  triiL-  that  the  objects  are  similar  so  far  as 
the  fact  of  imparting  instruction  is  concerned,  still 
the  means  of  enlightenment  is  dissimilar.  Anil 
further,  the  library  has  to  control  a  wider  con- 
stituency than  schools  and  colleges,  which  only 
direct  the  sc^holastic  training  of  the  nation  for  a 
rm:ited  period,  whereas  the  libraries  are  available 
to  everyone  from  childhood  to  old  age. 

For,  as  conceived  to-day,"  to  quote  the  strik- 
ing words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,*  Librarian  of 
Congress,  "  the  public  library  is  not  merely  to 
aid  collaterally  in  the  formal  processes  of  th.^ 
.schools,  and  to  furnish  material  for  advanced 
learning  beyond  tlu'  schools,  but  to  act  directly 
upon  the  community  at  large  no  longer  pursuing, 
or,  which  has  never  far  pursued,  the  formal  pro- 
cesses;  furnishing  to  it  facts  which  may  serve  it 
in  its  business,  opinions  which  may  influence  it  in 
its  convictions,  and  influences  which  may  affect 
it  in  its  perceptions,  its  tastes,  its  conscience,  an  1 
its  conduct." 

Thus  the  modem  pubh'c  library  is  expected  t<") 
be  an  active  educational  force  in  the  community, 
vitalizing  every  citizen,  and  rendering  him  more 
efficient  in  fidfilling  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  primary  schools  of  the 

•  .'^trrirf  of  fiiti>kif  in  n  DfiU'trrnry  :  .\dtlrp.ss  deliverpcl 
at  fledioation  of  St.  Loiii.s  Publir  Library  hnildint;. 
.Tan.  6th.  }m2.      Lihnir,/  Jounuil.  T'Vl)..  1912.  p.  61. 
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State*  oiilv  hold  tlic  fliildiHu  for  an  averaf^t-  of 
scarcely  more  than  0  or  7  years,  and  then  send 
forth  well  iii^di  IX)  pn-  cciil.  '  of  tlu'iii  iiilf)  the 
world  to  toil  for  their  daily  hread,  it  must  surely 
strike  us  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
is  far  from  adequately  equipped  to  develop  culti- 
vated minds  in  the  midst  of  the  keen  struggle  for 
a  mere  living.  They  have  been  enlightened  only 
as  to  the  bare  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  they  have 
)iot  had  the  experience  to  realize  it  as  a  means  of 
pow(n-  and  command ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
when  they  are  able  so  to  value  it,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  its  strength  their  own  :  the  hard 
strain  of  existence  has  compelled  them  to  neglect 
the  more  formal  elements  of  their  early  instruction 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  inducement  to  continue 
them.  It  is  just  in  this  connection  that  important 
obligations  rest  ujion  the  public  liliraries.  as 
distinct  from  colleges.  univei*sities,  or  private 
libraries. 

If  we  agree  that  the  libraries  have  these 
responsibilties  towards  the  community,  it  is  clear 
that  the  acceptance  of  this  conception  of  the  public 

*  Refeirini,'  to  TTnited  States.  Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson.  TTni 
versity  Liliraiian.  North  Carolina,  says  that  h'ss  than  25 
per  cent,  of  children  between  14  and  20  years  attend  public 
schools,  and  that  only  1  American  in  1.000  attend  the 
colleges  or  universities.  "  It  is  just  here  that  the  library 
finds  its  ihief  ground  for  e.xistence." — Lihnir)/  Journal. 
Jan..  1910.  p.  9.     Of.  Mr.  Dawson  Johnston.  p.'Sf). 

t  Exart  statistics  are  not  available  for  Victoria  in  this 
matter,  but  the  percentage  juust  be  at  least  90  per  cent. 
'I'here  are  practically  no  "secondary"  education  statistics 
in  the  \'ictorian  ^'ear  Book. 
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lihrary  lUtfS  nut  i-nliivly  rest  witli  liii'  pi()|)lf  tlifiii- 
si'lvi's.  'I'lu'  npjtfal  of  tin-  lihniiy  i-aiuiot  dillVT 
from  that  of  tlu'  schools  anil  universities.  How 
will  any  lihrary  siu-eeed  in  fultiUijip;  its  public 
trust,  if  its  adniinistrativf  authority  assume  a 
silent  attitude  towards  this  problem  of  adult  in- 
struction".' .\re  the  librarians  of  this  land 
to  stand  itlly  by  and  pennit  the  masses  to 
drift  from  contact  with  the  oidy  educational 
institution  conveniently  at  tlu'ir  disposal?  Men 
and  women  who  obtain  a  secondary  or  a  university 
eduoation  come  under  the  higher  influences  of 
culture,  and  have  at  least  direct  opportunities  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  libraries  tf)  them  as  in- 
dividuals. ]3ut  what  positive  methods  are  we 
exerting  to  intlueiict-  tluise  who  only  received  the 
training  of  piinuiry  schools,  to  continue  thi'ir 
education  by  volimtary  association  with  libraries? 

This  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  modern 
public  library  movement,  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  (hat  the  library  should  be  at  the  service, 
of  »'veryone  ;  that  no  barrier  of  any  kind  shoidd 
prohibit,  in  liowever  small  a  degree,  the  poorest 
members  of  society  fron>  enjoying  the  treasuries 
of  cultru'i'  stored  up  in  books;  and,  further,  the 
principle  involves,  not  onl^'  that  hindrances  should 
be  removed,  but  that  ceaseless  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  encourage  everyone  to  use  the  library 
and  to  feel  at  home  there. 

At  the  present  moment  the  T^ibrary  .\ssocia- 
tions  in  Oreat  Britain  are  liestirring  themselves. 
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and  malviiig  a  slrcnuuu.s  appeal  lor  public  rccog- 
Ditioii  of  the  uducationai  standing  of  the  librarieK. 
Mr.  Stanii-y  -last,*  in  an  address  dcdivered  at 
Leeds  last  January,  stated: — "We  should  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  real  requirements,  the 
real  needs,  the  real  functions  of  a  municipal 
public  library.  We  must  address  ourselves 
primarily  to  the  man  in  the  street,  for  it  is  he  who 
makes  and  unmakes  councils.  We  must  get  out 
of  his  head  tlie  idea,  still  astonishingly  and  ex- 
asperatingly  prevalent,  that  the  main  functions 
of  the  public  library  are  to  display  halfpenny 
papers  and  to  circulate  fiction  to  shop-boys  and 
servant-girls.  We  want  him  to  see  in  the  public 
library  the  greatest  educational  factor,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  great  moral  factors  in  the  national 
life.  We  want  him  to  realize  that  the  partial 
failure  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 

is  due  in  some  part  to  the  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  crown  of  the  educational 
system  should  be  the  public  library,  and  that  an 
effective  system  would  feed  into  the  public 
libraries  at  every  point." 

Tn  an  admirable  article  on  "Libraries."  in  the 
Hill  edition  of  the  Enryclopc^dia  Briianmca,  v. 
!('»,  p.  551,  Messrs.  Tedder  and  Duff  Brown  state : 
— "  At  one  time  libraries  were  regarded  entirely  as 
repositories  for  the  storage  of  books  to  be  used 
by  the  learned  alone,  but  now  they  are  coming 

•  Lihrnry  AnKocintiim   Jirrnrd.   1912.   p.   35. 
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t^)  !)('  rfj,'iir(U''l  iiiori'  and  iiiori-  as  workshops  or 
lihicrs  fni-  iiit('ll»'flii!il  it'C'ifation  adapted  (<i  v\r\\ 
di'partuifiit .  "  In  otlifc  woiils,  tlic  niodciii  public 
library  is  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
pt'<)|>l<'  in  the  varying  needs  of  their  avocations  in 
life.*  Towards  this  end,  libraries  should  be  inihlic 
and  free  f  in  the  eonipletest  sense.  But  this  eon- 
ei'ption  places  a  responsibility  upon  librarians  Ui 
•  •ncourage  all  classes  of  the  community  to  use  the 
libraries  for  their  self-advancement.  .\nd  mere 
eneouraptement  will  not  suffice  of  itself:  the  cul- 
tivation of  enlightened  methods  of  reading  is 
indispensable,  for  the  primary  feature  of  library 
discipline  is  its  voluntary  character:  there 
is  no  compulsion ;  every  reader  is  at  liberty 
to  clKK^se  and  to  go  along  lines  most  con- 
formable to  his  taste  and  temperament.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  if  readers  are  to  benefit  to  the 
full  from  the  treasur(\s  '  thus  open  to  their  hands, 

*  CJ.  E.  Schultze.  Frnr  Offcntlir/ir  nihiiothehni. 
.Stettin,  1900,  |>.  32  : — "  Thfie  i.s  no  ninrc  inodiutive  ox 
|)t'ti(liture  than  that  (Ifvoted  to  the  [jurposes  of  education, 
and  in  this  respect  the  pnhlic  free  libraries  stand  in  the 
tirst  rank  ;  for  no  edncational  institution  can  offer  the 
means  of  culture  for  such  diverse  >;rades  of  intelligence, 
for  such  diverse  periods  of  life,  and  at  such  <iivcr.se  times 
is  the  public  libniries. *' 

t  It  is  extraordinary  to  note  how  far  behind  \ictori.i 
i.s  in  this  respect.  The  greater  portion  of  our  public 
libraries  are  |)ublic  and  free  in  name  only  :  they  have  not 
idvanced  beyond  the  old  subscription  sta^e. 

X  Cf.  F.  Milkau,  Die  IlihUnfhekpn,  in  Die  Kultur  tier 
Oijenwnrt,  Teil  1,  .Abt.  1,  p.  544,  (luotinn  from  Leibniz 
(dem  );ro.ssten  unter  den  ^rossen  Bibliothekaren),  the 
libraries  arc  "  the  treasuries  of  all  the  riches  of  the  human 
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it  is  m-fcsKai y  that  they  I't'CLivi-  training  and 
guidance  in  the  utfective  ust-.  anil  handhng  of 
books,  as  well  as  in  t  licii- i-aif  and  preservation.* 

Still,  this  workshojj  eonception  of  a  pnblie 
library  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground — indeed, 
it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  if  it  did.  liooks 
are  more  than  mere  implements  or  tools.  They 
ma,y  take  on  that  phase  so  far  as  laboratory,  class, 
or  research  studies  are  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
a  library  only  partly  fulfils  its  functions  as  an 
institution  for  self-education,  if  it  does  not  also 
gather  about  itself  the  rarer  atmosphei'e  of  culture. 
Tlie  library  of  the  Egyptian  king  Osyniandyas  had 
an  inscription,  which,  being  translated,  read — 
"  The  Dispensary  of  the  Soul,"  the  idea  being 
that  the  lil)rarv's  function  was  to  impart  "  soul 
culttu'e  through  conniumion  with  books,"  to 
borrow  the  pin-ase  of  \V.  I.  I'leteher. '  tht^ 
eminent  bibliographer.  The  public  library  shonld 
be  what  Prinei|)al  Cliilds,  \  follo\\ing  Newman,  has 
concei\od  the  true  university  to  be — a  sanctuary 
of  the  mind.  The  tendency  to-day  is  somewhat 
to  overlook  this  aspect  of  libraries.  It  were  well 
that   they    provide   quiet    retreats    for   contact   in 

mind."  "  Those  trcnsuri's  are  to  tie  frifh/  shared,  hcranse 
tlie  more  tlicv  have  taken  out  of  lliem.  the  riclier  they 
lierome." 

*  Owini;  Ui  wicle  spread   itjnorance  of  how  to  turn  over 
tlic   leaves  of   books,   considerable   damage   is   done   to   ex 
|)eiisive  quartos  and   folios  in  onr  lari^er  libraries. 

t  Puhlir  TAhrnrirs.  1909.  p.   3. 

X  nibbcrt  Jnuriuil.  v.  10  (.\pr..  1912).  p.  584. 
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stlfiin'  with  tilt'  l)L'st  ouliM •mine's  ot  tlir  souls  (•{ 
tluiikiTs  of  h_vt,'()n>' gi'iuratioiis.*  It  wouM  l)e  iiii- 
t'ortumvtt',  if  tlu-  cloistral  seclusion  of  the  older 
libraries  hfconu'  altogetluT  a  thing  of  tlic  past. 

In  considt^riug  tho  I'tlucational  aspect  of 
libraries,  one  cannot  overkxjk  the  n<'e(ls  of  the 
scholarly  investigator  of  the  contents  of  hooks  and 
(locunients.  The  public  library  must  afford  him 
s|)ecial  facilities,  whidi  the  general  reader  woulil 
not  oj-dinarily  desire.  These  facilities  should  not 
l)e  confined  to  the  information  obtainable  in  a 
single  c(^llection  of  books,  but  be  extended  to 
embrace  co-o])eration  with  other  important  collec- 
tions, so  that  the  wants  of  the  student  may  be 
fully  met  and  satisfied  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
This  work  falls  mainly  upon  the  national  library 
of  file  State,  and  the  world's  lead  in  this  direc- 
tion must  be  assigned  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  is  endeavouring  to  unite  "  all  the  great 
libraries  in  the  country  into  one  huge  system  of 
book  depositories  in  which  the  treasures  of  all  will 
be  nvnilabli'  to  the  student  at  any  one  of  fhein.'"' 

•  Oiip  h.i.s  in  miiul  Th.-irles  Tjiinifi's  fiu'lini^s  on  ontorini; 
the  llnrlli'i.in.  atuf  Ihe  .iffertioiiiitt'  rei,';irfl  for  lilir.iries 
whioh  fillpfl  thf»  .ouiil  of  T.pi<;}i   Hunt. 

+   Haskin.     \ini-ririiit  nnrpriiriuiit ,    I'liilaii. .    p.   287. 
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11.  —  CO-ORDINATION  OF  LIP.KAKIES 
AND  SCHOOLS  AS  COMPLEMENTARY 
FACTORS  IX   EDUCATION. 

Libraries  have  ever  been  associated  with 
seholaslic  life,  and  the  efforts  which  are  put 
forward  at  the  present  time,  to  associate  libraries 
with  schools,  are  in  line  with  past  traditions.  The 
^reat  uiiivi-rsity  ami  eollegi'  lihrarirs  arv  directly 
linked  w  ith  the  monastic  libraries  anil  other  haunts 
of  the  rclif^ious.  But  the  more  recent  establishmejit 
of  libraries  in  ])ublic  schools,*  while  true  to  tra- 
ditional heritage,  has  rather  owed  its  stimulus  t<i 
the  growth  of  the  modern  public  libraries.  This 
develo))ment  is  a  matter  within  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  following  hard  upon  the  pioneering  work 
of  Edward  Edwai'ds  *  and  William  Ewart  in 
awakening  England  to  the  universal  need  for  pub- 
lic liln'aries  as  educatioTial  institutions  for  th<^ 
I  people. 

Iji  IftTfi,  the  year  when  the  American  Tiibrary 

*f'f.  E.  1).  fJreenman.  of  I'.  S.  Hur.  of  Ediic.  for 
iiitoiostiiii;  historical  acrount  of  Sftitr  Aid  ior  Sr/innl 
I.ilirorit . •:.--!, i/triirj/  Jminuil,  June.  1912,  pp.  310-16.  Ho 
refers  to  the  school  district  libraries  movement  as 
Itefjinninu  in  1826. 

t  SVr  his  biography  by  Thomas  CJreenwood,  .London. 
1902  (r/.  p.  1)  : — "  The  i«lea  of  a  public  library  in  its 
modern  ronreption.  as  a  democratic  institution  freely  ac  • 
ccssible  to  all.  hafi  not  even  enieri,'ed  from  the  clond  of 
speculation  ....  when  Edwards  first  ^ave  )iis 
attention  to  the  subject." 
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AssDi^iatioii  was  louinicd,  Mr.  Clmilcs  i'ranuis 
Ailaias  *  ruiuiu-koJ  upon  the  division  bclwccn 
lilnariL's  and  scIkxjIs  in  a  public  lecture,  antl  sought 
to  emphasize  the  importance  ot  libraries  as  factors 
in  the  education  ot  the  young.  The  usual  discus- 
<.iou  tolloweil  Mr.  .\damss  suggestion,  but  nothing 
practical  was  aceomplislied  until  the  library  and 
>eho<)l  autliorities  ot  tiie  city  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
arran^'ed  that  teachers  and  pupils  should  visit 
the  library  ot  the  town.  Even  then  the  idea 
advanced  slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  1800  that  the 
American  Library  Associati<.)n  opi-nly  souglit  the 
ro-operation  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation. As  a  result  of  their  ni'gotiations  a  joint 
connnittee  was  fonned  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  associating  the  work  of  libraries  and  schools  as 
(•(>m|M)nent  factors  of  educational  })olicy.  A  valu- 
able report  t  was  compiled,  and  each  association 
instituted  ilepartmeiital  connnitte3s  for  fm'ther 
c(»-o[>eration  and  discussion  of  connnon  interests. 
So  encouraging  has  the  outlook  since  become  that 
school   libraries  are   now   almost   universal   in   the 

*  .Miss  J.  A.  Rathlxine,  Modern  Ijihrnnj  Afmrmrnt. — 
I'uhlir  UbntTit.^,  June.  1908,  p.  200.  I  find  that  the 
It'cluro  wa.s  pnhli.shed  in  Atlani.s'a  .V»  i/-  Driinrturr  in  the 
t'ommon  Sc/iooIm  nj  Qninri/.  mill  Other  I'liper.t  on  f'Jtlii 
1 1  it  ion,  Boston,  1835.  hut  I  havf  not  seen  a  copy  in 
Melbourne. 

f  .\  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Ktlncation  l)ej)artment. 
I'he  Library  Defiartment  of  the  N'.K..\.  still  exi.sts.  and 
hnhls  1912  "ses.siiin  at  the  ('hi<;ii;..  riiblic  Library.  The 
A  L.  .\.  (.'o  operative  (^onunittee  will  exhibit  .school 
library  inateri.il.s.  The  New  Vnrk  Teachers'  .Associatitm 
lia.s  added  a  library'  sectiijn  to  its  departments. 
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Liiilcd  States  and  Canada,  and  the  public  libraries 
assist  in  their  establislmieut  in  many  ways.  The 
seljoois  and  the  libraries  in  Great  Jiritain  are  in- 
creasingly working  together  in  a  similar  fashion, 
and  the  New  South  Wales  i'ublic  Library  also 
generously  supports  school  libraries.  In  \'ictoria 
the  Education  Department  is  zealous  in  the  same 
direction,  but  receives  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
public  libraries.  What  then,  in  brief,  niay  we 
conclude  are  the  advantages  ot  school  libraries, 
antl  of  the  association  of  public  libraries  with 
school-life? 

■/  School  training  is  designed  to  ecjuip  children 
with  tlie  means  of  self-development:  its  purpose 
is  not  to  mould  them  after  any  particular  pattern, 
nor  to  turn  out  mere  reflections  of  the  teachers 
they  work  under,  but  each  child  is  sujjposed  to 
be  trained  that  his  own  inner  being  may  expand 
and  grow  under  the  influences  of  experienced 
teachers.  It  is  desirable  that  the  child  should  leave 
school  with  an  unfulfilled  di'sire  to  know  and  })roV(' 
all  things,  being  ])r()vide(l  with  the  instruments 
suitable  for  use  in  tlu-  efl'ort  to  develop  himself 
upon  lines  most  conducive  to  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  station.  (i(M)d  teachers  recognize  that 
llir  (•hiidtcii  are  only  under  their  care  for  a  com- 
)>aratively  short  period,  and  that  they  therefore 
cannot  fairly  treat  theii-  scholars,  as  though  this 
brief  ti-riii  of  control  ci^nst itutrd  the  oiily  avail- 
ai)le  source  of  enlightenment.  The  instruction 
imparted  should  rather  be   with   a   view  towards 
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uclvaiicf  into  llu'  iiiurc  c<.tnnjlt.x  splitTus  of 
kiiowlfdgL',  and  particularly  towards  giving  tin; 
JLivoixiie  intelligence  an  aptitude  for  these  higher 
triMids,  combined  with  an  etticiency  to  nuike  use 
ot  them  when  the  moment  of  contact  arrives.  By 
thus  preserving  individual  tastes  and  affording 
oppoitimities  for  the  inner  inift>lding  of  the  capa- 
bilities, the  toaclier  may  not  oidy  rely  upon  the 
momentum  for  future  study  from  the  allurements 
of  a  professional  calling,  but  niay  also  draw  forth 
from  the  subjects  thenuielves  a  sufficiently  human 
interest  *  to  maintain  a  desire  in  the  student  to 
pursue  them,  and  other  associated  studii'S, 
throughout  his  life.  'J'he  endowment  of  scholars 
with  this  power  of  initiative  in  the  detennination 
of  intellectual  ])ursuits  is  supremely  valuable  for 
the  advantageous  use  of  the  larger  libraries  in 
later  yeai*s. 

When  young  minds  are  left  to  gain  knowledge 
for  themselves,  we  may  conveniently  regard  the 
means  of  development  from  two  points  of  view — 
firstly,  through  the  actual  experiences  of  life  in  the 
struggle  for  I'xistence,  whether  within  the  family 
circle  or  beyond  ;  and,  secondly,  through  the  world 
of  b<x)ks.  In  respect  to  the  fomier,  the  personal 
work  and  high  example  of  teachers  and  guardians 
;uid  associates  are  of  incomparable  importance, 
but  it  is  not  my  province  to  deal  with  this  phase 
of  the  matter.  My  concern  is  with  the  second 
means — the    world    of    books.      When    we    con- 

'  '  7.  U.  (i.   M. .niton.    ir.<W</  Liliriitiirr.  pp.  462  63. 
Id 
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tL'inplate  tliat  world,  and  consider  its  ininiensity 
and  complexity,  is  it  to  l)c  wondered  at  that  a 
person  untrained  in  thi'ir  use  is  bewildered  at  the 
sight  of  them?  We  all  remember  the  air  of  un- 
lamiliarity,  and  even  fear,  which  came  over  us 
when  we  first  surveyed  the  contents  of  a  library, 
being  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  titles  upon 
the  backs  of  the  volumes.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
aiiyoiie  to  read  all  the  books  on  all  the  suijjects  he 
is  interested  in,  book  selection  becomes  a  business 
of  supreme  moment.  This  accomplishment  is  by 
111)  means  easily  ac(iuired,  and  it  were  well  thai 
future  readers  be  induced  early  in  life  to  learn 
the  art  of  handling  and  choosing  books.* 

The  first  approach  to  this  knowledge  might 
conveniently  be  suggested  through  the  reading 
lesson,  I  whether  in  history  or  literature,  which  is 
now  more  inmiediately  associated  with  tlie  sc1io<j1 
libiaries.  Instruction  in  reading  should  bt.; 
jjri'fi'rably  related  to  an  ideal  extending  beyond 
the  actual  v\-ork  done  in  class.  The  teachers'  in- 
fluence will  be  more  lasting  in  proportion  as  they 
have  before  their  minds  the  wider  associations,  into 
which  the  children  will  eiiicr.  wlirn  (jie  period  of 
school  tasks  lias  eeasi'd,  and  more  particularly  as 

*  Cj.  .Justin  Wiiisor,  Tlic  <'i>l/ii/(  l/tbrtinj  : — "  Wo  must 
learn  our  ways  tliroiifijh  the  wilderness  of  books  until  we 
have  the  instinct  that  serves  the  redinan,  wlieiv  he  knows 
the  north  hv  the  thitkiirss  of  tiie  moss  on  tiie  tree- 
holes."  V.  S.  Bur.  of  Kdnc.  Cirinhir  of  hiforfiiifiini. 
No.  1.  1880.  p.  8. 

t  ('/.  (■ha|)ter  on  I'l  tlmjoi/i/  <il  Ki.ddiuij  in  Stanh-y  Halls 
lliliiiiitioniil  /'rohlrm.--,   1911,   v.   2.      It  is  remarkable  that 
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tliey  guide  tlieni  into  gradual  accjuaiiitaiicc  with 
the  most  beneficial  sources  of  informution. 
instruction  apart  from  the  use  oi  libraries  is  liable 
to  weakness  in  that  it  is  more  likely  to  fail  in 
developing  the  idea  of  continuity  in  study.  As  a 
uieans  of  inducing  the  continuous  pursuit  0\f  sub-l 
ji'cts  begun  in  early  years  the  school  library  *  isl 
of  incalculable  value,  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
its  service  becomes  indispensable,  provided  tiic 
[)roper  caru  is  exercised  in  its  ministry  as  an  in- 
centive to  cultural  advancement;*  for  not  only 
does  it  instantly  widen  the  outlook  of  the  scholars, 
bringing  them  into  pleasurable  relations  with 
b(K>ks  suitable  for  reading  during  leisiuv,  bnt  it 
also  unfolds  to  them  the  varying  phases  and  de- 


IfW  writers  on  odiKJitioii  liave  referred  t<j  tlie  librariis 
III  refereiue  to  instruction  in  readinj^ ;  but  within  recent 
years  (|iiite  a  number  of  books  have  appeared  in  United 
States  on  thi.s  subject  ah)ne.  Mr.  Roberts  (f^iliniri/ 
\s.if>ri/ifi<)n  L'fcnrd,  .Jan.,  1907.  pp.  8-9)  rehites  that  at 
l.i'eds  some  100  cliihiren  at  a  time  enjoy  an  hour's  silent 
readiin;  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher.  .\  book  is  selected 
for  each  child,  and  handed  to  him  as  he  passes  into  the 
library.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  explanation  of 
a  reference  is  wanted,  the  lifting  up  of  a  liand  brings 
the  teacher,  who  then  provides  the  dictir)nary  or  reference 
voliune,  and  instructs  the  child  how  to  use  the  book  in 
order  to  find  the  answer  needed. 

*  "  Our  sch<K)Ia   and   colleges   have   kept    pace    with   edii 
c.itioiial  progress  in  almost  tvtiy  line  e.xcefit  that  of  train 
ing     pupils    to    use    intelligently    .iiid     independently    the 
ordinary  guides  in  intellectual  work."  —  Miss    F.    M.    Hop 
kins.    I'liiiv   iif   tlif    /.ihriiri/  in    Hhjh   Srhmtl   I'Uluiatimi. — 
lAliriiri/  Jniinuil.  1910.  p.  57. 

t  Several  library  guides  to  (ierman  cities  emphasi/.e  this 
service  of  their  school  libraries.  Cf.  Zcntriilbldft  fur 
UibUothel.'>wi-»fn,  1912.  p.   126. 
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Vflopmeiits  of  the  subjects  they  aiv  studying,  as 
viewed  in  the  several  volumes  which  are  presented 
to  thcni  u\K)n  the  shelves.  And  there  is  the 
further  advantage,  that  the  library  in  the  school 
may  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  familiarity  with 
the  j)ublic  libraries,  as  potent  incentives  to  life- 
long education. 

This  early  use  of  books  by  children  in  the 
schools  may  ha\e  a  far-reaching  significance  for 
national  or  civic  welfare,  especially  when  the 
possibility  of  comiecting  it  with  tlie  public  library 
is  constantly  lu'kl  in  view,  tor  acquaintance  with 
ably-conducted  libraries,  besides  having  a  moral 
inHuence  in  combating  the  allurements  of  impure 
books,*  at  the  same  time  fostei-s  the  intelligent 
control  of  large  collections,  which  imparts  an  easy 
balance  to  judgment  and  develops  a  discriminat- 
ing outlook  upon  movements  in  the  world  of 
affairs. 

The    Education    ])i'])artnient   of   Victoria   is    to 

*  Lil)rarians,  who  diifct  tin-  readiiin  of  ihildri-n  throui<h 
the  agency  of  childieii.s  lihrarits,  afliini  this  method  as 
most  effective  against  (rash  and  debasing  books.  The  true 
censorship,  so  far  as  lilirai'ies  arc  concerned,  does  not  lie 
in  proliihition  or  exclnsion.  Itnt  in  jiresenting  the  best.  ('/. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress.  Srri'icr  nf  lioofcx 
iv  (I  Dvinnrrttcy  : — "  The  library  is  no  censor.  It  does  not 
dictate  to  the  individual  :  he  is  still  free  to  read  what  he 
fancies,  at  his  own  expense.  Its  res(>onsibility  is  merely 
to  see  to  the  right  e.N|»enditurt'  of  public  funds.  Its 
process  is  not  that  of  rejection,  biM  selection. 
It  opposes  good  books  to  liad.  ...  It  does  not 
denounce  the  one  nor  ch.MDpion  the  otlier.  It  chani|>ions 
only  (hat  sound  preference  in  the  connnunity  itself  which 
really  wants  the  best,  and  looks  to  (he  public  authorities 
to  provide  this.'" — Lihniry  JiniriHiI.  Fel)..  1912.  j)p.  61-62. 
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bu  cx)iiiiut'U(ied  for  its  activity  in  forming  libraries 
in  tliu  schools  of  the  State,  and  although  the 
Department  has  received  aid  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  such  as  the  Victoria  League 
oi  Victoria,  yet  it  is  to  be  nmch  regretted  that 
the  public  libraries  *  liave  so  far  done  little  or 
nothing  to  encourage  the  Department.  While  the 
neglect  seems  to  imply  a  desire  to  refrain  fi'om 
co-operating  with  the  educational  authorities,  at 
the  same  time  it  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  general  public  enthusiasm  supporting  the 
public  libraries,  and  stimulating  their  progress  nt^ 
institutions  for  self-culture.  The  Department  has 
urged  the  teachere  to  get  into  touch  with  local 
librarians,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat  in  the  near  future 
Victoria  will  take  its  stand  along  with  other 
countries,  which  appreciate  the  value  of  libraries 
in  school  insti-uctiou. 

The  editorial  article  of  the  Libranj  Journal 
for  last  April  stated: — "Nothing  better  has 
been  done  for  education  in  recent  years  than 
the  development  f)f  teachers  and  librarians  in  their 
common  aim,  and  particularly  in  their  association 
in  library  and  school  organization,  through  which 
each  side  may  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
other's  work." 


*  It  ia  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  librnrian  upon  the 
Council  of  Eilucation.  His  expert  knowledge  would  be 
valuable  in  such  (liscussions  as  recently  arose  n%er  school 
libraries  and  prohibited  books.  No  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  library  spirit  is  so  "  dead  "  in  Victoria  accounts  for 
the  oversight. 
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la  suvoral  cases  the  mauagemeut  of  tlic 
liUraiiL's  witliiu  tliu  scliools  *  is  uikLt  tlic  cuiiiplutL- 
diivclion  of  the  associated  pubhc  library ;  but 
techuical  assistance  from  the  Ubraries,  whether  by 
offering  advice  as  t<j  arranging  books  on  loan,  or 
l)y  training  teachers  in  hbrarv  routine,  is  bieoniing 
ahnost  unexceptional. 

Perhaps  I  may  give  a  lew  typical  instances  of 
what  many  Ubraries  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain  are  doing  to  place  books  in  the 
schools  for  use  by  the  children.  The  New  York 
Public  Iiil)rary  '  lias  travelling  libraries  in  101 
schools,  sonu-  having  1,(MX)  volumes  for  cir- 
cidation.  In  adilition  to  establishijig  largi- 
reference  libraries  for  teachers,  it  supplies  21 
recreation  centres  and  31  summer  play-grounds 
with  books.  Six  elementary  school  play-groimds 
are  furnished  witli  books  on  games  and  sports. 
The  New  York  rul)lie  Library  carries  on  this  work 
l)y  means  of  a  special  scliool  di'partment.  It 
makt's  liberal  purchases  of  books,  particularly  for 
teachers,  who  are  alloweil  a  reasonable  number  for 
school  use.  returnable  within  six  months.  At- 
tendants   from    the    branch     libraries    visit    the 


*  This  ;»rraiicfinoiit  is  easily  :i<lci|it('(l  wluTf  th*-  liltrarivs 
and  the  scIumjIs  arc  oither  under  the  i>ne  euntrol.  or  imkUt 
the  direction  of,  llie  same  .Minister.  Here  there  is  separate 
control  throui;hout.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
New  York,  has  lately  issued  a  re|>orl  on  "  Outside  Co- 
operation with  Pulilic  Schools  of  (Jreater  New  York." 
suggesting  that  all  school  lilirary  work  be  under  the 
management  of  the   New   York   Public  Library. 

t  Libranj  Journal,  1910,  p.  162. 
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scrliools,  ilclivcriii;.'  Iwxiks  mikI  otTci'iii^'  j^'i'iitTHl 
assistaiK'c.  as  well  iis  |M)stinj:  up  iiiforniatioii  con- 
ci'nunpj  the  libraries  and  tlieir  current  accessions. 
Tlu'St>  hrancli  libraries  are  served  with  educational 
reference  books  to  the  extent  of  some  10,000 
voium'^s,  a!id  teachers  and  classes  attend  them 
for  instruction  in  all  that  relates  to  their  useful- 
ness. To  evening  clubs  for  bovs  the  library  dis- 
tributes refijular  collections  of  books  on  civics, 
hy<,'ienc,  manual  training.  &c. ;  and  for  girls, 
books  on  domestic  science,  itc.  A  special  feature 
of  the  school  department  is  the  exhibition  of  model 
feachei-s  and  school  lihranes.  Though  New  York- 
may  have  tlie  advantage  of  the  resources  of  a  large 
ixipulation.  it  should  be  remembered  that  services 
f  a  similar  character,  on  a  scale  conformable  to 
their  size,  are  undertaken  by  most  of  the  public 
libraries  in  the  Ignited  States.  In  1010  the 
Chicago  T'ublic  Library  placed  €2,000  on  the 
estimates  for  the  supjily  of  books  to  schools. 
The  Buffak>  Public  Tjibrary  selects  and  provides 
reference  and  other  books  for  the  classes,  with 
the  advice  of  the  teacher,  and  gives  technical 
assistance  as  to  their  disposal  and  arrangement. 
The  lil)rary  of  Kansas  City  since  1002  has  supplied 
to  the  public  schools  collections  of  books,  varying 
frojn  ir)0  to  500  volumes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  school. 

.\s  an  instance  of  the  trend  of  things  in  Great 

Britain,*  the  Bolton  Public  Library  during  1010 

*  Cf.   nl-oo    W.    C.    Borwirk    Savers,    ('hihhfn's    Lihrnry, 
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supplied  14  schools  with  2,081  vokiuies,  and  lent 
some  22,883  vohnnos  for  home  reading  from  the 
schools.  Gr.  It.  Itoberts,  of  Bradford,  in  the 
Library  Association  Record  (January,  1907,  p.  3), 
mentions  that  the  Bootle  Public  Library  provides 
books  for  the  schools.  Book-cards  are  used  for 
borrowing  pui-poses,  and  the  school  library  prac- 
tically becomes  a  branch  of  the  local  library. 
Special  facilities  are  afforded  to  teachers.  The  fine 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Ballinger*  (now  Librarian  of  the 
new  National  Library  of  Wales)  at  Cardiff  must 
)iot  be  overl(X)ked.  He  has  related  the  opening  of 
a  children's  branch  librai-y,  wliieh.  though  rushed 
at  first,  avei-aged  200  visits  per  day.  The  lady 
superintendc^nt  knew  most  of  the  children  and 
their  tastes ;  she  also  visited  the  schools  ajid 
arranged  details  with  the  teachers.  Mr.  Harry 
I'an-, !  who  now  administrates  the  Cardiff  Public 
Library  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ballinger, 
states  that  in  1010  some  151  classes,  com- 
prising 6,172  scholars,  visited  the  two  halls 
of  the  children's  libraries  of  the  town.  These 
institutions,  in  addition  to  their  main  library  stM-- 
vice,  distribute  books,  jirints,  pictures,  and 
periodicals  amongst  the  neighbouring  schools. 
I  shall  end  these  references  by  calling  attention 

Loud.,  1911.  .\lso  M.  E.  Sadler.  Cnntinuntinn  Srhnnls  in 
hhtglund,  2iid  i-d.,  .Maurhe.stcr.  1908,  pji.  81  82.  quoting  .7. 
J.  "O^rle.     The  fir.st  effort  was  at  Rirkonhe.id  in  1865. 

*   Cf.  his  article  in  Thf   Library  (N.S..  v.  9.  1908,  pp. 
173  18i5)  1)11  I'hihhrn  in  the  Libraru 

t   Library  Journal.  1911.  p.   170. 
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tit  the  i-Acl  dial  llii'  N'alidiial  I'Miical ioii  Assoria- 
tinii  (  Uditfil  Stalfs)  lias  ifprcstMitt'd  on  its  roll  of 
mi'iiihiTsliip  'J7 1  piihlir  schools,  220  iinivoisilics 
and  colleges,  und  188  public  Uhnirits,  tlirough 
whose  instrumentality  there  exists  a  Library 
Section  of  the  association,  which  assists  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the  development 
of  the  public  library  as  an  (nlucational  force.  The 
now  Library  .\ssociation  of  Victoria  and  the  Edu- 
cation Progress  Association  may  well  take  this 
example  as  a  precedent  for  joint  action  in  common 
aims. 
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So  far  I  have  been  referring  to  assistance  whicii 
libraries  render  to  teachers  in  school  work.  But 
there  remains  to  be  mentioned  what  public 
libraries  are  attempting  to  do  for  children  outside 
the  schools.  The  practice  is  either  to  provid 
separate  reading-rooms*  for  them,  coiitaininj^ 
specially  selected  collections  of  juvenile  books,  or 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  main  reading-room  for 
their  own  use.  This  endeavour  to  induce  in 
children  a  consistent  desire  for  reading  by  an  early 
association  with  the  public 'library  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  several  librarians ;  and  even  now  there 
are  numbers  who  look  askance  at  it,  for  it  is 
alleged  that  children  ought  not  to  be  tempted  too 
early  to  acquire  the  artificial  habit  of  reading 
hooks  in  libraries,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  more 
preferable  tliat  they  should  follow  Nature's  way, 
and  enjoy  the  healthy  exercises  of  play  and  song. 

But  the  idea  of  a  children's  library  is  not  to 
(liaw  children  from  the  play-ground,  nor  in  any 
way  to  enforce  unnatural  modes  of  life  upon 
them.    It  is  no  more  exceptional  a  procedure  than 

*  In  regard  to  museums,  I  may  add  that  the  Smith - 
.soniau  Institution  has  a  separate  children's  room,  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  an  instructor 
to  explain  the  exhibits  to  the  chil(}ren.  At  Brooklyn 
s|)ecial  lectures  are  given,  and  similarly  at  Stepney 
Borough  Museum,  England. — Lihrnri/  Journnl.  1910.  p. 
150. 
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school  instruct  ion  itself,  aiul  its  vt)liinlary  upitciil 
|)oss('sscs  11  virtue  to  wliicli  children  willingly 
ies|)<)ntl  under  suitahle  f^'uidant-e.  Indeed,  the 
childrons  Uhrarians,  e<|ually  with  the  sch<H>l 
it-achers,  undergo  special  training*  and  obtain  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  children's  ways.  They  are 
tar  from  discouraging  play  and  outdoor  amuse- 
ments; they  rather  aid  in  the  better  aceomplisli- 
inent  of  these  things.'  But  they  recognize  that 
till'  time  comes  when  children  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  use  Ixxik.^,  and  their  purpose  is  to  prepare 
them  for  this  unending  accompaniment  of  their 
lives,  and  the  work  in  the  libraries  is  graded  to 
1  onform  U^  the  growing  mind  of  the  child. 

.\s  a  beginning,  the  children  gatli'-r  in  t  heir  o\\  n 
(li visions  of  the  public  libraiies  to  listen  to  stories 
told  by  the  libi-ju-ians,  who  thus  vocally  aeipiaint 
I  hem     with     fairv   tales,    tVdk  tales,     fables,     Xc. 


*  The  follo\vin;{  i.s  an  iii.staiKo  of  the  kind  (if  traininj; 
;;ivpn  : — At  the  Chirano  University,  the  Scliool  of  K(hi 
cation  offers  conises  in  lit)rarv  eeonomics  for  persons  desir 
inn  t^"  aupervi.se  children'.s  librarie.>(.  The  courses  extend 
over  ttiree  riiiaitfis  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Tlie  first  coin 
prises  school  library  economics,  elementary  genetic 
|isycholo>;y,  libraries  for  children  ;  the  second  deals  with 
rhililren's  literature  and  the  art  of  story  tellinj;,  combined 

vith  practical  work  in  branches  of  the  Public  Library  of 
t  hicajjo  :  and  the  third  completes  the  course  on  school 
lil>rary      economi<s.      and      ;idds      marginal      educational 

irtivities,  combined  with  practical  work.  ('/.  I'lililir 
l.ihr<irii.<,  Oct.,  1911,  for  other  e.xamjiles  ;  and  the  Cirrulur 
"I  luformntion  mncrniinij  thv  /'niininij  School  for 
I  hililrfn'i*  LifiriiriiitiA  issued  annually  by  the  Carnenie 
l.it)rary  of  Pittsburgh. 

t  In  C'hicat{o  there  are  well  equipped  "  field  houses  "  in 
the    playgrounds    and    parks.      Here    are    placed    delivery 
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iiioiilditig  ami  stiimiliitiii;^'  tlic  yoiiii;^  i)ii;ii,'iiiatioii 
for  tin  iiKirc  (lirticiilt  tasks  <tf  ivailiiig  foniial  liti-ra- 
tinv,  sucli  as  l)i()gra[)liy,  liistorv,  and  works  of  tlir 
(treativ(i  imagiiiatk)ii.  Afterwards  tlie  children  are 
invited  to  attend  lectnres.  usually  illustrated, 
given  upon  connncnioration  and  other  special 
days  within  the  precincts  of  the  libraries.  The 
rooms  are  decorated  with  pictures,  bright,  cheerful 
in  appearance,  and  in  every  way  pleasing  to  young 
eyes.* 

Owing  to  the  great  stress  whicli  is  laid  upon  a 
right  selection  of  books  for  children,  their 
librariaTis  are  trained  in  the  study  of  children's 
literature,  and  they  come  to  regard  the  matter  as 
one  which  cannot  be  trifled  with  in  the  least 
degree.  It  requires  a  long  experience  to  do  this 
successful!}^ ;  and  several  libraries  and  library 
schools  issue  graded  lists  of  juvenile  books,!  with 
advice  and  direction  as  to  their  use  and  distribu- 
tion. So  valuable  are  these  bibliographies  that  the 
Ignited    States    Department    of    Education    uses 

stations  and  reading-rooms  equipped  with  books  by  the 
Public  Library.  Durint;  1910  some  637,683  persons  used 
these  libraries.  By  voluntary  ro-operation.  several  Indies 
arrange  for  the  telling  of  stories  as  a  regular  feature  of 
library  work  at  the  play-fields. — 0.  Taylor,  Director, 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Public 
Libraries,  1908,  p.  248  :  and  Educational  Opportunities  in 
Chicago,  June,  1911,  p.  15.  Cf.  also  reference  to  New 
York  Public  Library,  p.  20.  supra. 

*  Cf.  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers,  Children'.^  Lihniri/.  I^ond., 
1911,  and  A.  K.  Bostwick,  .Xmrricau  Public  f.Hiniri/. 
N.Y..  1910. 

t  Cf.   infra  School  Libraries  ami   Pradinif.  p.   fiO. 
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tlieiii  ill  ccdinoc'tioii  with  scIkhjI  work.  In  ctliciriiu^ 
to  sclt'L't.  lMM)ivs  of  till-  right  sort  lor  the  voiiiig  hcs 
lilt'  rt'iil  skill  of  tlic  childri'ii's  librarian,  and  in 
aililition  to  si'K-etion,  the  l)ooks  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  means  of  graduation  towards  others 
1  tearing  upon  the  same  and  associated  interests. 

This  work  also  requires  a  comprehensive  study 
of  th»i  child-mind,  and  frequent  fellowship  witli 
thildren  in  their  everyday  doings.  1  cannot  con- 
ceive an  educational  matter  of  more  fundamental 
iuipoi-tance  than  this  association  of  tlie  public 
library  with  the  young  life  of  the  community;  and, 
as  regards  Victoria,  the  jmsition  is  de])loi-al)ly 
rudimentary. 

Through  the  Hhrary  one  may  satisfy  the  com- 
|ilenienturv  needs  of  the  instruction  given  to 
(•hil(h-en  in  school;  for,  wliile  in  the  latter  place 
the  discipline  is  formal  and  compulsoi-y,  the  library 
easily  nuikes  allowance  for  the  freer  development 
of  initiative  in  the  scholar  towards  avenues,  the 
voluntary  appeal  of  which,  when  responded  to,  is 
most  alluring.  The  average  child  is  invariably 
ready  to  get  released  from  the  restraints  of  school 
discipline,  and  have  done  with  it;  and  the  perioil 
of  separation  comes  soon  enough  in  all  conscience. 
I'>ut  the  library,  as  distinct  from  the  school,  is' 
an  institution  which  should  hold  him  through  life, 
and  it  can  only  do  so  thi-ough  the  open  encourage- 
ment of  the  various  tendencies  of  his  intellectual 
bent.  Discipline  there  nuist  be,  even  in  a  library; 
but  it  should  be  made  effective  towards  a  recog- 
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nitioii  of  a  foiniiiuiiiil  r(Sj)()iisil)ilil v  for  llie  wel- 
fare of  till'  institution  as  a  wliolc,  an»l,  in  hcint' 
t'xlioitt'd  to  trt-asniv  and  ies])oct  their  library  ;i- 
an  individual  possession,  the  children  receive,  in 
some  measure,  the  essential  foundations  for  tli<> 
l)uil(lin<^'  up  of  a  <^enuine  civic  consciousneBS.* 


*  This  matter  receives  tO()  little  attention  from  strhool 
books  on  citizenship.  Cf.  linois  fm  li<>y<  und  <iiH.< 
fipprni'ed  hy  thf  linioLli/n  /'iihlir  LUnori/.  1911.  p.  5  :— 
"  The  children's  department  of  the  puMic  lihrarv  aims 
to  be  a  '  nnrsery  of  t;ood  citizenship.'  " 
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Cliildien  in  tlic  i)iiiiiaiy  schools  liavc  occupinl 
our  attention  so  far.  On  every  hand  educational 
authorities,  both  ol  schools  and  libraries,  are 
iiideavouring  to  bring  children  into  the  immediate 
association  of  good  books.  Where  homes  are 
happily  blessed  with  private  libraries.*  the  young 
iinniites  early  seek  their  companionship  at  tli< 
suggestion  of  guardians.  'I'iiose  who  are  not  so 
tortunately  placed  are  de|)endent  upon  the  sciiools. 
Ill  whatever  way  the  desiiv  to  read  books  be 
fostered,  it  is  still  necessary  that  youthful  minds 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  them  as  instruments 

t  knowledge,  aiul  how  to  nuinipulate  with  ease 
the  resources  of  a  public  library.  This  i)roblem  is 
loustantly  in  the  minds  of  libiarians  who  take  a 
Hvely  interest  in  education.  .Mr.  W  .  W  .  Hishop,  of 
th<-  Tjibrary  of  Congress,  asks — "  Is  the  ability  to 
use  books  and  t-o  use  libraries  an  end  to  be  con- 

liously  souglit  in  universities  and  colleges?"  Pr. 
I'i.  ('.  Richardson,  Tjibranan  of  Princelon  Uni- 
\ersity,  nuiintains  that  the  handling  of  many 
books  is  an  important  part  of  polite  education  in 

*  Kv»TV  inducement  should  he  held  uiit   to  the  yonnp  to 

■  lltit      hooks     for     theni.selvcs.        I'f.      \\.      MiinHteilieri;. 

I'rnl,l,'m.«    of    To  ilay.     l910.   p.    180  :  -"  The   well  adapted 

hook  at  homo  is,  .ifter  all,  the  strongest  agency  for  national 

culture." 
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these  days.  Dr.  Canfield,  the  late  Librarian  of 
Columbia  UMivei*sity,  in  the  Report  on  Instruc- 
tion in  Library  Administration  in  Normal  Schools,* 
stated: — "  Instruction  in  the  most  efficient  use 
of  a  library  should  form  as  important  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  as  instruction  in  language,  or  history, 
or  science.  It  will  exert  more  influence  on  tiie 
l)upirs  future  career  than  any  two  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  library  rather  than  the 
.schools  makes  possible  and  probable  a  continua- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  and  progress  after 
school-life  is  finished."  Miss  Kroeger  in  her 
it  aide  to  tlic  Study  and  Use  of  Reference  Books,] 
quotes  from  Justin  Winsor : — "1  have  long 
known  how  much  Ixjoks  of  reference  fail  of  all  tlie 
good  they  niiglit  accomplish,  simply  from  ignor- 
ance of  tiiem,  or  inability  to  use  them  intelUgil)ly. " 
My  final  quotation  here  is  from  the.  address  of 
l'rofessf)r  .\.  H.  Chamberlain,*  of  Curfomia  Uni- 
versity, before  the  American  Library  Association  : 
— "  The  school  and  library  are  parts  of  one  and 
till-  same  great  organic  institution.  Whether  housed 
in  the  school  building  or  in  a  separate  structure 
the  library  is  1)3^  and  parcel  of  the 

*  Is.snt'il  by  the  N;itiiiii;il  Pxliuation  Associalioii.  May, 
1906.  Quoted  by  Mis.s  Hopkins,  Library  Jnurnal.  1910. 
)!.  57.     Cf.  riho  A.L.A.  conference.  1906. — Proc.  p.  195. 

+  2nd  cd..  1908.  p.  2.  Cf.  Miss  F.  M.  Hopkins,  Library 
J  till  null.  1910.  p.  59.  ^ivinic  interest  inp  synopsis  of  eiplit 
lessons  on  the  use  of  reference  Ixxjks. 

t  IncreaMtiij  tin  Kffirienry  nf  the  Library  a.t  an  Edu 
rational  Factor. — .4.7/.. I.  Bull.,  v.  5  {Papers  and  Proc, 
Pa.^adenn  Con/.,  1911.  p.  154). 
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otlucatioiuil  sulieiun."'  And  he  further  muiutained 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  tliat  all  teachers 
should  be  at  least  familiar  with  the  elemeuts  of 
library  work. 

I  do  not  desire  to  suggest  by  these  quotations 
that  teachers  should  be  fully  qualified  librarians, 
and  tluit  librarians  should  be  fully  qualified 
teaeliers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  their 
fuiietiuns  are  distinct,  and  their  methods  of  work 
ilissimilar.  Librarians  do  not  train  pupils  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge — that  is  the  work  of  tlu; 
tcaeliers  But,  having  become  equipped  with  the 
intellectual  instruments  for  the  acquirement  of 
learning,  the  students  necessarily  seek  the  aid  of 
a  Hbrarian  to  guido^  them  into  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  highest  enlightenment.  The  duty  of  the 
tt  achers  is  to  associate  their  instruction  with  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
llif  helpful  services  of  the  librarian.  But  this 
L;uidance  caimot  be  given,  unless  the  instructors  in 
scliools  and  colleges  are  acquainted  with  the 
n!(>thods  of  handling  books  and  bibliographical 
material.*  And  in  the  advanced  studies  of  the 
srcoiulary  sclujols,  training  colleges,  and  univer- 
itifs  this  bibliotbecal  knowledge  is  positively 
indispensable  to  the  best  work.  It  not  only  stinm- 
lates  the  liabit  of  thinking,  but  broadens  the  out- 

'  r/.  r.  DiifT  IJrowiis  Miiiniiil  <»/  I'mrtinil  /{{liliin/ 
'ujihij.  Ltiiid..  1906;  .Miss  .\.  B.  Kroe^jer'a  duiile  (n  the 
^tii,/;/  iiiul  I  ■<>■  ')/   Ui/r,rnrr  l!n„k.*,  2n(l  ed..  Chic,  1908; 

!.  ().  Wards  I'mrlirnl  f'.ii   »</  HiH>h.<  mitl  LihriirivK.  Hi)st.. 
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look,  and  develops  the  practice  of  surseyiug  the 
whole  field  of  a  subject  before  arriving  at  final 
conclusions;  and,  more  important  still,  the  general 
knowledge  of  bibliography  will  enable  a  student  to 
follow  out  the  ramifications  of  his  line  of  study, 
(haw  upon  the  same  or  similar  sources  of  iii- 
f(.»rinution  as  his  text-books,  and  constrain  him 
to  compare  another's  conclusions  with  the 
original  materials  upon  which  they  nw  based. 
The  point  of  view  ol  the  author  under  con- 
sideration is  then  an  innnediate  object  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  idea  of  research  work  o})ens 
itself  before  the  mind  of  the  student  in 
the  fulness  of  its  possibilities.  This  insigiit 
into  the  value  of  a  bibliographical  acquaintance 
with  books  should  be  awakened  early  in  every 
university  student's  career,  and  it  should  be 
undoubtedly  obtaiuiil  by  teachers  during  tiieir 
courses  in  the  training  collegt'.  So  far  as  Victoria 
is  concerned,  such  intellectual  exercises  are  un- 
realized— let  alone  practised — by  teachers  and  by 
university  students,  until  their  courses  have  been 
'••ompleted.  Professor  Chambirlain  is  insistent 
that  it  should  l)c  obligatory  iov  all  teachers  in 
training  to  graduate  with  proHeieney  in  library 
iulininistration,  for  in  teaching  llu-y  must  handle 
books,  which  involves  moie  than  the  nuTC  reading 
of  them.  One  must  be  able  to  evaluate  them,  lo 
know  how  io  find  them  in  a  library,  and,  when 
found,  how  to  use  them  lo  tlu'  brst  advantage, 
without  wasting  onr's  inonu'nls  to  no  jiurpose.     If 
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ilu-  subject-matter  be  something  unusual,  and  it 
ett'eetive    investigatit)n    be    desirable,    it    is    inilis- 
peiisable  to  be  familiar  with  a  library's  methods  of 
detailing  its  resources,  as  well  as  to  have  a  reaily 
facility  to  turn  to  the  reference  works  and  other 
materials,  which  are  likely  to  be  most  serviceabK-. 
In  atldition,   the  ability  to  take  down  just  such  ! 
notes  as  are  necessary,  to  cite  carefully  the  soureis 
ot  one's  information,*  and  to  follow  up  any  clues   . 
which  present  themselves  during  the  search,  are  < 
invaluabk'     accomplishments.        If     teachers     be 
possessed  of  the  keys,  which  will  unlock  to  them 
(he  treasures  of  knowledge  stored  up  in  a  library, 
tlu-y      siu-round      themselves      with      a     cultural 
atmosphere,  becoming  as  a 

"  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death." 

And  the  unconscious  effects  of  a  good  teacher's 
elevated  outlook  u\tou  the  highest  aspects  of 
human  achievement  are  incalculable  for  the  uplift- 
uiont  of  the  personality  of  the  pupil.  Intimate 
contact  with  a  library's  resources  develops  this 
facidty  of  cultural-miiuh-dness,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  the  accunudations  of  learning  in  books 
inculcates  the  spirit  of  intellectual  humility,  and 
encourages  confidence  in  the  effort  to  select  one's 
own  peculiar  province. 

Having  regard  to  the  geni-ral  trend  of  this  paper. 
I    do   !iot  intend   to  encundier  it    with   particular 

'''/.    ilifr.'i    Tftr    I'utrir.iitii    Lihniri/.    p.    91. 
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details.  It  is  Kiitticieiit  at  this  stage  to  atiinii  that 
we  in  Victoria  sliould  cease  to  lag  behind  other 
advanced  countries  in  library  training  for  teachers 
and  students  as  well  as  librarians.  Most  of  the 
leading  universities  and  nonnal  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  special  coui"ses  in  library 
economy  and  bibliographical  methods.  Similar 
instruction  is  given,  but  not  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  (University  of 
London),  by  the  Library  Association,  and  in  some 
measure  at  the  Universities  of  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Liver])Ool.'''  Oxford  and  Cambridge  incline 
rather  towards  l)ihliogra])hy  in  its  antiquarian 
association  witli  literature  and  the  history  of 
printing  and  publishing. 

The  Universities  of  Toronto  and  M'Gill  (Mon- 
treal) have  summer  schools  for  students  desiring  a 
knowledge  of  library  practice.  Some  time  ago  a 
l)roposal  was  nuide  to  institute  similar  lectures  at 
Melbourne,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  received  no 
support  from  the  public  libraries. ' 

Not  only  must  we  ])leai  for  this  education  of 

*  H.  W.  Checkctls.  Sub  Libr;iri;iii.  Birminfiham  Uni 
vtnsity.  advocating  library  training  for  students,  says  that 
"  generally  speaking,  it  is  probably  true  ....  that  the 
colleges  of  this  country  have  failed  to  observe  its  vital 
importance.  The  I'esearch  worker  usually  has  to  acquire 
his  knowledge  of  sourc(!S  and  method  after  much  painful 
experience  and  wasted  oPtnii."—Lil>rnrion.  \.  1.  1911, 
p.  165. 

f  A    library   school    is    In    lie   opened    in    Japan    in    1913. 
—  Lilinii!/  Journal.  1912.   p.   357. 
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louohfi's  ill  library  adiiiinibtrHtion,  but  we  must 
also  eiiuouragu  librariaus  to  become  acquaiuted 
with  tlie  geueral  principles  of  education  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  teaching  profession.  1  lay  down 
this  qualification  specially,  because  i  regard 
librarians  as  having  an  educational  vocation, 
though,  as  has  been  maintained,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  including  under  this 
lenii  the  univereity  professors  and  lecturers. 

lOvin  ai)art  from  any  association  with  students 
in  their  school  and  university  careers,  librarians 
have  a  sphere  of  activity  wiiich  is  peculiarly  their 
Mwn.  The  period  of  actual  pedagogical  instruction 
IS  very  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larger 
range  of  an  individual's  life,  and  during  the  whole 
of  which  the  librarian*  provides  facilities  for  in- 
struction through  books.  Hence,  besides  following 
with  a  sympathetic  understanding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  teachei-s  in  their  professional  work, 
the  librarian  must  prosecute  his  own  study  of 
•  (lucational  principles  and  methods,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  all-important  task  of  educating  the 
people  in  the  reading  of  books,  as  has  been  ably 
l>ut  forward  by  Mr.  ])awson  Johnston,!  the 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University. 

*<'f.  "The  indispensable  intermediary  of  all  culture." 
(Quoted  by  Dr.  A.  Keysser  from  Ladewig's  Politik  dcr 
/liirhfrei.   1912.— Xentrnlblatt  fur  BibliothekKwesen,   1912. 

p.  174. 

f  lAhTttrian  nx  nn  l-ldnrutor.  —  Libruri/  Journal,  1910,  p. 
439.  Mr.  Johnston  also  say*  that  the  school  budget  of 
-New     York    is    £6,000,000,    and    that    of     the    librariee 
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Before  dealing  with  the  means  of  assisting  and 
arousing  the  general  reader  to  an  inteUigent  usj 
of  the  public  libraries,  1  shall  just  brietly  refer  to 
some  phases  of  a  library's  atlitude  in  the  service 
of  scholarship. 

£200.000.  Thv  rust  of  .si  hool  tiainiii;,'  jkt  pupil  i.s  £18 
per  iiDnuiii.  and  of  the  libraries  per  borrower  8  shillings. 
And  yet  only  40  per  tent,  remain  U)  I  he  8th  yrade  m 
public  schools,  and  only  about  8  per  cent,  finish  hi^^li  school 
courses,  while  the  lii)raries  on  a  nnich  smaller  budget  have 
lo  cater   for  all. 
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v.— SOME  lihi;ai;v  aids  to  schoj.am- 

SlllP. 

An  iiiviiluable  asset  to  auy  community  is  a 
large  number  of  research  students  *  who  are  in- 
vestigating problems  the  significance  of  which  to 
t  he  State  cannot  be  easily  computed.  It  is  not 
aUi)gether  desirable  that  these  men  should  be 
•ongregated  together  in  one  city,  and  there  is  a 
ilistinct  gain  in  their  being  well  distributed.  But, 
wherever  they  may  be  situated,  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  thej'  be  provided  with  books  and 
materials  for  their  investigations.  In  a  State 
where  libraries  are  poorly  equipped  in  respect  of 
''•quirements   for   scholarly    research,    it   is  to   be 

■  xpfctt  il  that  tlif  library'   which  is  sup))orted  out 

■  ■f  Statf  i-cvfuiic  will  be  at  the  disjinsal  of  every 

'  Mr.  Dawsiiii  .Joliiistoii  niiiiiiUiins  that  the  ubligatioiis 
t  libraries  to  aiivaiit'e  research  are  even  j^reator  tliaii 
t  liose  (if  the  siliituls.  Ill  my  (i|iiiii(>ii,  a  .State  Library, 
really  alive  to  tiie  interests  of  scholarship,  would  allocate 
I  definite  |>roportion  of  it.s  aiipropriations  for  the  purposes 
t'  filliiiji  lip  lacuna-,  and  of  seciiriiit;  r«:presentative  works 
t  permanent  value  published  in  foreign  countries.  I 
iMiibt  very  much  whether  .Australian  librarit-s  sufficiently 
'  tend  to  this  matter. 

t  The  Ohio  State  Library  has  a  notice  placed  in  all 
'iiovincial  or  municipal  libraries,  informing  readers  that 
:  hey  may  borrow  books  from  the  State  Library  fnr  four 
seeks  on  paying  postage.  The  notice  adds  : — "  The  State 
Library  is  the  free  piiV)lic  library  of  tlie  State,  and  citizens 
,iie  entitlefl  to  the  best  service  that  it  can  give."  Cf. 
Mr.  Putnam's  remarks  itirardine  the  Library  of  l.'ongress, 
|i.  39,  iiifrii. 
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citizen  of  the  State.  Its  aim  should  be  to 
endeavour  to  increase  fclic  mental  efficiency  of  the 
whole  State  by  which  it  is  maintained.  The 
Library  of  Congress— wliich  is  thcnational  library 
of  the  Unit.ed  States — and  most  of  the  State  and 
public  libraries  of  America  supply  a  constituency 
of  scholarly  readers,  far  exceedino  the  bounds  of 
the  immediate  locality  in  which  they  exist.  These 
libraries  value  books,  not  for  the  sake  of  piling  uj) 
collections  for  storage,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are 
in  use,*  and  they  therefore  seek  every  reasonable 
method  of  placing  the  books  in  the  hands  most 
likely  to  make  some  worthy  contributions  to 
human  knowledge.  This  extension  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  collections  to  investigators,  who  reside 
in  other  States  or  other  parts  of  the  same  State. 
"  rests  on  the  theory  of  a  special  service  to 
scholarship,  which  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  lonal  library  to  render."  Thus  a  hard-working 
student  who  is  studying  matters  of  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  a  community  in  its  various 
aspects,  may  have  at  his  disposal  the  whole 
library  resources  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 
It  is  of  interest  to  quote  here  from  an  address  on 
the  Quid-  in  flic  Drnd,\  deivered  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam  at  the  opening  of  the  new  library  building 
of  th(^  California  University: — "We  would  not 
urge  you  to  include  in  your  collection  rtvriy  book 

*  K.    Morel,  Bif>li„t/ic,jur.-<,  Pari.x.  1908.   v.  2.  p.   204  : 
"  Les  livres  son  fait.s  iimir  otre  lus. " 

t  LibruTi/  Journal,  May,  1912,  p.  245. 
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|iiiiit''<l.     W  f  woiiM  Imvc  vtm  lake  due  acoount  of 
tlu'    nilur    ri'Sfarcli    collections    tlirou>,'liout    tlic 

•oniilrv,    iiicludiu(j   those    nl     W'ltsliiiKjtoti,    which 
nKiif  lir  driiirn  niicii  fmlif  in  a  nrij  spcciiil  need.' 

Italics  niiiie.) 
'I'liis  form  (if  liouk  distribution  is  what  is  known 
as    the    system    of    inter-library  loans.     Besides 
being  extensively   in   operation   in   United   States 

itid   Canacbi,   it    is   a   iiromiiteiit    feutuie  of  Conti- 
Mfutai  library  policy. 

Of  what  value  is  a  book  hidden  away  on  the 
-ihelves  of  one  library  in  a  certain  part  of  the  State, 
when  its  cont<>nts  may  be  made  instrumental  in 
opi'ning  up  new  si)heres  of  influence  and  activity 
to  a  student  in  another  part'.'  The  grandeur  of 
tlu'  design  *  as  an  educational  utility  comes  homo 


*  Prof.  G.  E.  N'incfiit,  Chicago,  Iiuliviilualiziju/  Duty 
■  t  the.  Librari/.— Public  J.iljrarii's,  1908,  p.  396  :— "  It  is 
worth  the  whde  of  the  library  to  study,  so  fnr  as  this  is 
|i<)s.siblt'.  the  individual  neefis  of  those  who  frequent  it, 
md,  wherever  anyone  of  special  ability  or  aptitudv 
ippears,  to  do  all  that  the  resources  of  personal  sympathy 
.md  the  library  permit  to  ^i^'^  scope  and  opportunity  to 
this  stru^glin^  [)ersonality.  Just  here  the  immense 
service  of  a  central  library  appears.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  if  in  a  country  town  some  j)erson  finds  an 
interest,  and  seeks  to  develop  it  far  beyond  the  resources 
of  th«»  local  library,  it  is  possible  to  brin^  from  the 
shelves  of  the  State  Library  in  .Mbany  expensive  volumes, 
.lud  to  put  these  at  the  service  of  the  ambitious  student. 
There  is  somethinj;  insfiirinu  in  the  thought  of  vast  re- 
siurces  of  this  kind  mobilized  so  easily  and  rlelivered  at 
my  point  in  t!ie  Commonwealth  !" 

}'f.  \V.  Schultze  (quoted  by  d.  Leyh.  Zentralhlatt  fur 
llihii<ithi'k»xvei>m,  1911,  p.  iS),  who  considers  the  ideal 
service  of  a  library  t<i  be  one  in  which  "  every  scientist, 
being    associated     exclusively     with     the    library    of     the 
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to  IIS  when  we  remember  that  the  Hbrar;y' 
resources  of  the  Geniian  Empire  aiv  available 
for  the  research  specialists  in  the  prosecution  ot 
tlieir  studies.  By  this  means  tlieir  libraries  be- 
come active  forces,  promoting  tlu'  advancement 
of  their  intellectual  services  in  the  highest 
degree.  To  this  end  duplicate  catalogues  of  the 
contents  of  the  main  contributing  libraries  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  a  co- 
operative catalogue*  (Gesamtkatalog)  is  formed, 
including  the  contents  of  all  the  libraries  sub- 
scribing to  the  scheme  of  inter-library  loans, 
and  placed  in  a  fixed  location,  either  in  an  inde- 
pendent bureau  {cf.  Auskunftsbureau,  Berlin),!  or 

province  where  he  resides,  should  receive  from  it  any  book 
it  possesses  ;  ;uid  any  other  book  w  hich  it  does  not  contain, 
he  should  be  able  to  receive,  through  its  agency,  from  any 
library  whatsoever  which  does  contain  it,  conveniently  and 
without  burdensome  formalities." 

See  fil"!)  infra   The  fnireri^ity  Library,  p.  94. 

*  Cf.    the    Regi.-'tritin    Libronim    Amjline  of    the    Grey 

Friars,    14th    to    15th    cent.,    as    an    early  instance  of  the 

co-operative  catalogue.  Srr  Savage,  Old  Englifh 
Libraries.  Lond.,  1911,  pp.  58-59. 

t  The  Auskunftsbureau  der  Deutschen  Bibliotheken 
(Bureau  of  Information  for  German  Libraries)  is  attached 
to  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  and  lias  in  progress  a  union 
or  co-operative  alphabetical  catalogue  (on  cards)  of  the 
combined  contents  of  the  Royal  Library  and  the  Prussian 
University  Libraries.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  cata 
logue  to  embrace  the  contents  of  all  the  larger  collections 
of  the  empire.  Every  inquiry  of  the  Bureau  as  to  where 
a  book  is  to  be  found  in  German  libraries  costs  one  penny, 
and.  if  possible,  arrangements  are  made  to  forward  the 
b(K>k  to  the  inquirer  through  the  agency  of  some  local 
library.  Morel  refers  to  the  Bureau  as  "  le  premier  modele 
de  bii)liotheques  sans  livres  "  (/iihliot/ii-i/uex.  v.  2.  p.  325). 
In  1906  over  150  libraries  were  associated  with  the  Bureau. 
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ill  some  It'ailiti;::^  central  library.  By  sucli  agi'iicirs 
tlu'  main  (lislriluitin;^'  lilirarv*  ihhv  boeonii'  tlu' 
liviui,'  cfiitrf  of  tlu'  State's  lil)iary  st-rvico. 

Many  libraries  also  eiieoura^'e  researeh  by  per- 
mitting,' a  student,  who  is  |)iiisuin<j;  investifi[ations 
(if  a  special  eliariieter,  lo  receive  on  loan  several 
\<ilumes!  bi-arinj^  on  liis  subject,  provided  the 
leipiost-  be  reasonable. 

I'l.  V.  Srhweiike  and  A.  Hurtzschimskv,  /ierlimr  Jlililiu- 
tli,-kf„f,iln,'r,  Hfil.,  1906,  pp.  1-3. 

This  mattt'T  nf  library  leiitralization  leceivos  a  i^uod 
(leal  of  attiiitioii  fruin  (Jeiniaii  librarians  and  savants. 
The  Zfntr<ill)l'itt  fur  liihlinthehswi  svn  is  constantly  made 
the  battleground  for  discussions  in  which  schemes  to 
embrace  all  the  library  services  of  the  Empire  are  put 
tnrward.  Most  interestint;  sufj^^estions,  based  upon  the 
result  of  several  local  efforts  at  centralization,  occur  in 
a  contribution  by  H.  ().  Zimmer  on  '  Ziiifnilisntiitii  ihr 
/j/7//i/»///(7,( /I,"  appended  to  the  Proceedinjis  of  thetJer 
man  Library  Association  for  1911  (/.  fiir  /i.,  pp.  446  69). 
irirludinj{  one  for  linking  up  the  library  resources  of  the 
•  iiipire  by  means  of  central  catalogues  and  bureaus  of  in 
t'ormation,  covering  specified  areas,  each  under  the  control 
if  an  accomplished  librarian.  The  idea,  which  embraces 
the  State,  public,  uni\eisity,  and  school  libraries,  is  in 
progress  in  some  (piarters  (r/.  Frankfort).  At  all  events, 
though  fierman  library  practice  is  sometimes  laughed  at  by 
unthinking  persons.  (Jerman  librarians  nevertheless  do 
think  and  act  imperially  in  regard  to  their  libraries  as  aids 
to  scholarship.  In  reading  the  criticisms  of  scholarly 
<  Germans  upon  their  own  advan(M-d  systems,  one  is  imprcs.'^ed 
liy  the  great  pos-xibilities  of  the  pul>lic  or  university  lilirary 
in  this  connection. 

*  The  pro|)08al  of  a  central  "  clearing-house  "  library 
has  been  reiently  put  forward  in  cr)nnection  with  (!erman 
libraries.  .Mr.  \\ .  C  Lane,  of  Harvard  University,  mooted 
a  similar  idea  regarding  the  university  and  college  libraries 
In  the  United  States. 

t  For  instance,  the  Washington  Puiilic  Library  will 
sind   n-search  students   10  volumes  at  a  time.      This    form 
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The  idcji,  wliicli  iiii'lcilii's  llusf  features  (if 
lilnarv  iulininist  i  alioii  is.  Iliat  (lie  lilirarirs  slioul:! 
I)c  ifal  factors  in  tlif  (lissciniiialioii  of  tlu'  sources 
of  know  U'<1<^('  aiii()n<,'sl  indix  idiials,  capahli'  of 
prost'cutiiig  iuti'llec-tuul  work  for  the  mutual 
benefitof  the  citizens  of  tlie  Statf.  Tlie  decision  of 
the  librarian  in  matters  of  this  kind  ivquires  skill 
and  insight,  and,  if  his  judgnu'nt  br-  «'Xereised  witli 
a  wise  discrimination,  c'ond)iiied  with  an  acquain- 
tance of  the  value  of  the  sul)jt'ct  under  review,  he 
will  materially  aid  in  rendering  the  collections 
under  his  care  live  instnmients  in  the  advance- 
ment of  gemune  learning.  Whether  facilities  of 
this  descri))tion  be  granted  or  not,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  modem  requirement  of  libraries  to  offer 
special  facilities  to  scholars  carrying  on  investiga- 
tion   of    public    importance.      Every    assistance 

of  library  aid  is  commonly  granted  to  teachers  and 
students.  The  point  is.  books  are  for  use.  not  for  storasre. 
It  has  long  been  customaiy  with  the  Italian  State 
Libraries  to  lend  ont  to  officials  and  persons  of  similar 
rank  five  books,  and  even  MSS..  from  any  of  them  with 
ont  guarantee.  Some  may  even  borrow  up  to  15.  The 
privilege  is  not  so  w;idely  availed  of  as  compared  with 
(iermany  and  other  coimtries.  See  Dr.  G.  Biagi,  of 
Florence,  in  his  Note  on  Italinn  Lihrnri/  Affairs. — A.L.A. 
Proc,  St.  Louis  Conf..  1904.  p.  58.  V'/.  nho  G.  Leyh. 
.liisleifie  nil  dm  ifalifiii.^chen  Sfiidt.'^hihiioffifkrii. — Zenfral- 
hlntt  fur  ni/>lint/,,l:-we.«fii.  1911.  p.  7.  He  states  that,  of 
the  books  actually  used  in  several  (jernian  libraries  during 
a  year,  there  are  many  instances  where  over  75  per  cent, 
of  thfm  are  taken  out  of  the  library.  The  proportion  for 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  (56  per  cent.)  is  considered 
low.  This  use  of  libraries  is  not  encouraged  in  British 
lommunities.  but  the  practice,  which  is  in  general  favour 
on  tile  Continent,  strongly  a|>peals  to  those  who  know  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  research.  Sir  itlsn  infra  Thr 
University  Lihniry,  p.  95. 
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siiniiUi  he  afforded  thciii  t^  conw.  in  contact  vvitli 
tliti  l>o<)k-slu'lvt'S,  and  siu-Ii  [)riviU'j,'fs  j^iven  them 
IS  w  ill  save  time  spent  in  searching  tor  rcforrnccs, 
and  tluis  expedite  their  studies.  To  this  end  our 
universities  should  contrihute  in  some  measure, 
I  specially  by  inducing  students  to  become  familiar 
with  library  methods  during  their  eourses.  The 
day  i>  approaching  when  university  students  will 
not  be  without  this  knowledge,  for  it  is  more  and 
iiiorc  being  accepted  as  an  essential  ('(inipment  for 
the  (udtivated  mind.* 


*/f.  ¥..  M..ifl,  /iihliathix/iifs.  1008.  V.  2.  p.  320:— 
■  Aiijourcrhiii  tmit  homTio  iastniit  doit  t^lre  capable  fie 
ilixurnwnter   »m   .subjet.  Toute    these   part    d'niie 

Inline  bibliographie. " 
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VI.— SOME  SOCIAI.  SEIJVK'ES  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBKAIJY  ToWAltDS  THE 
GEXEIIAL  IIEADEII. 

All  educational  institutions  are  ealled  on  to 
recognize  social  obligations  to  the  community 
around  them,  and  public  libraries  and  librarians 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  their  res])onsibility  in  this 
diri'ction.*  Thus  it  is  increasingly  maintained 
nowadays  that  librarians,  in  the  larger  public 
libraries,  also  take  upon  themselves  to  fulfil  duties, 
which  the  community  riglitly  claims  from  them,  in 
excess  of  the  actual  work  they  are  required  to  do 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution.^  Librarians 
who  to-day  shut  themselves  up  within  the  rooms 
in  the  librarv  are  lost.  '     The  cloistral  seclusion  of 


*  Cf.    I'rofp.ssor   G.    E.    Vitioent.   Chicago   University  :~ 
"  Tlie  library  is  no  iiuiepeiick'nt  foiie  lot  down  from  above 
to  uplift  society.     It  is  itself  a  social  institution,  and  hence 
moulded    bv    social    forces." — /'iihllr    Lihrnrirs,    1908.    p. 
394. 

t  <'f-  J.  I.  Wyer,  late  President  of  .American  Library 
Association,  /hif.-li/r  tin  W'n/ls.  —  /.ilirari/  Joiirmr/.  .April. 
1911,  pp.  172  177  :— "  Every  librarian  should  be  broader 
than  his  business  :  wider  in  sympathies  and  interests  than 
his  work."  .Mr.  Wyer  writes  ajjainst  "library  in 
sularity."  "  ma;inifyinn  routine,"  "minimizing  the 
spirit."  "  unduly  subordinatini;  humanism  to  mechan 
ism  "  (|i.  173).  "  Let  us  never  make  i>ur  work  inside  the 
library  so  much  oin-  world  that  we  can  forget  the  L'reat 
throbbing      ....      world  outside  its  walls"  (p.  177). 

J  f'f.  Abbe  J.  B.  Colton  dea  Houssaye.s.  Dittien  ami 
Qiiiilifiratii>n-i  of  n  Lilirarifiti  :  DismurAp  at  Surbonnr . 
1780,  ed.  by  Dana  and  Kent,  1906  :— "  He  will  never  seek 
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iiiouastfrit.^s  is  now  no  longer  our  daily  ix)rtioii : 
\  i-  must  out  to  thu  lu'clgcs  and  by-ways,  and  con- 
->tiaiii  till-  ])i'oi)k'  to  conu'  to  the  tVasl.  Wliilo  wt; 
ligislatr  ior  ja-oplt.'  in  tin-  mass,  to  uplift  wo  dual 
with  thuni  as  units,  aiiii  tl>.-  obligation  requires 
|irrsonal  service. 

Ami  so  the  librarian,  ii  his  lil)rary  is  to  bec<^)nie 
[tower  in  the  eonnnunity,*  slionld  associate  hini- 

■  It  with  public  inovenients,  in  turtheiance  ot  tlu' 
library's  interests  as  an  educational  force.  'JMiis 
activity  is  in  keeping  with  the  advancenieid.  of  the 

lines,  which  are  characteristically  rnarkeil  by 
advertisement  as  a  potent  source  of  influence.  So 
multitudinous  are  the  variety  of  things,  that  are 
put  forth  in  t.'\erN  direction,  that  selection  is 
inevitable  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  advertis- 
ing is  utilized  to  assist  the  effort  of  choice,  a)ul 
stimulate  it — sometimes  to  nullify  it  altogether! 
This  nu'rtns  of  arousing  public  suj)poi-t  antl  eriti- 

In  steal  away  from  thf  notice  of  all  into  some  solitary  or 
uiiknowii  retreat.  Neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor  his  nuiiti 
[ilied  oc<upation.s,  will  ever  he  to  him  a  pretext  for 
<\inliiiL,'  the  obiii;atioii  he  has  contracted  to  be  a  friend 
and  Kuide  to  al'  the  scholars  who  may  visit  him.  For 
L,'ettinu  himself,  on  the  contrnry.  and  laying  aside  all 
nccnpations.  he  will  lead  them  forward  with  a  cheerful 
interest,  taking  pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  his 
library  "  (pp.  39  40). 

*  Cf.  E.  Morel,  /tihlinf /,;,/,!>.■<,  v.  2,  p.  324  :— "  Les 
iibliotheques  ne  seront  plus  des  'monuments'  mais  des 
.i:;ences."'  P.  197  : — "  La  'Hibliothet|ue'  entre  dans  la  vi«' 
couraiite  des  peiiples  ;  elle  devient  un  besoin  social,  une 
function."  \V.  (".  Merwick  Sayers.  <  fiil'lnn's  LihraTij, 
1911.  p.  72: — "The  most  striking  fact  in  the  modern 
library  is  its  metamorphosis  from  it  passive  into  an  active 
forcn  in  the  community." 
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cisiii  invadts  our  politics,  educatioual  services, 
and  l)iisiiu-ss  pursuits,  as  well  as  our  rcereatioiit;. 

Tlut  solicitation  of  gent-ral  interest  ou  the  pai*t 
(it  llic  public  makes  the  Education  Department 
eonspicuous  as  an  organization.  It  adopts  an 
aggressive  attitude,  not  only  in  the  modernization 
of  school  buildings,  but  also  in  the  associatiou  of 
teachers  with  the  life  of  tiie  connnunity,  in  the 
establishment  of  school  committees,  celebrations 
of  conmiemoration  days,  relations  with  industries 
and  the  pastimes  of  the  people.  Not  even  the 
University  is  imnmne  from  this  feature  of  public 
reinforct'ment  of  its  position,  so  long  as  it  has 
claims  upon  the  connnunity.  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion, in  meeting  the  needs  of  citizenship  in  all  the 
varying  phases  of  its  complex  activities.  The  value 
of  a  univei-sity  degree  is  accepted  as  a  standard 
of  ability,  and  is  in  large  demand;  and  tlie 
granting  of  it,  in  consequence,  becomes  a  matter 
of  high  public  importance,  carrying  responsibilities 
wliich  ai'e  not  lightly  legarded.  Hence  the  con- 
stant vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  to 
sustain  the  etticiency  of  the  University  to  the 
utmost. 

When  [)ul)li('  criticism  is  indifferent  to  any 
institution,  we  may  conclude  that  either  its  utility 
is  unrecognized,  or  that  the  service  itself  is  unable 
to  meet  a  luu-rent  demand,  and  so  has  become 
ilecadent  and  is  forgotten.  Institutions,  if  they 
a)e  to  be  live  factors  iii  intellectual  progress,  must 
be  aggressive,  in  the  social  sense,  asserting  their 
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claims  upon  tlio  cuiistitiK'iiuies  which  the^'  serve. 
I'assivity  is  impossible  if  tlie  thing  truly  exists, 
aiul  1  ask — Are  our  public  libraries  to  be  tlie  cue 
solitary  exception  to  association  with  cuirent 
iin)Vi'meuts  in  our  midst?  Are  they  alone  to  be 
untouched  by  the  enlivening  fires  of  public  criti- 
lism  and  tlie  incessant  denumds  of  the  social 
needs  of  the  community'.'  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  there  are  signs  of  a  change  I 

So  far  as  enlightened  opinion  in  Europe  and 
America  goes,  this  spirit  of  |K)sitivc  aggressiveness 
is  also  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  service  of 
tlu-  public  library,  and  libraries  assert  their 
strength  as  institutions  for  the  pubUc  good,*  even 
as  churches,  and  schools,  and  universities, 
and  make  known  their  resources  to  provide 
information  to  meet  the  daily  vicissitudes 
of  inquirers.  In  other  words,  to  use  the 
modem  term,  they  advertise] — meaning  by 
this,  the  constant  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the 
librarians,  to  place  before  the  people  the  utilities 
of  the  libraries,  as  indis])ensable  for  the  continuous 

*  ('i-  TheodoiH  Roosevelt  : — "  After  the  church  and  th" 
school  the  free  library  is  the  most  effective  influence,  for 
^'<M)d  in   America. "'     Quoted   by   Professor  Chamberlain. 

fry.  Professor  Xeystroni.  of  Wisconsin  University, 
Ailvfrtisitxi  thf  I'nhlir  lAbrary. — I'uhlir.  lAhrfirir-i,  May, 
1912.  pp.  157  159  :— "  The  functi<m  of  advertising  .  '  . 
is  the  next  ^jreat  step  in  the  advance  of  your  insti 
tutions.  "  (Addre.ss  to  the  Wisconsin  Library  Associa 
tion.)  The  HufTalo  Public  Library  has  pn-|>;ired  an  ex- 
cellent advertising'  prosi)ectus.  making  known  the 
(irivileKcs  granted  by  the  library  to  citizens.  More  than 
1  in  4  of  the  residents  are  using  the  library  in  Buffalo.     In 
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* 

uduuatioM  of  tho  whole  nation,  apart  from  tliu 
formal  mutliods  of  the  schools.  And  to  do  this, 
tlu'y  siiow  forth  the  social  advantages  of  the 
libraries,  in  seeking  to  uplift  the  community  and 
strengthen  its  moral  fibre.  They  therefore  raise 
their  services  alongside  of — and  even  beyond — the 
school,  as  compon-.'iit  parts  of  a  natioiuil  system  of 
education,  drawing  the  citizens  within  the  library 
walls  by  the  attractions  they  offer  for  social  de- 
vi'lopnient  and  moral  elevation. 

Jiut  tlie  comnnmity  nmst  be  positively  and 
practically  appealed  to.  The  librarians  siiould  be 
j)ublic  exponents  of  their  profession,  not  merely 
by  taking  the  platform,  i)ut  by  being  prominent  in 
every  good  work,  being  "  found  out  "  in  social  un- 
dertakings for  the  l)i-nefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  a  librarian  serves  on  an  education  board,  for 
example,  at  once  the  institution  under  his  charge 
receives  an  added  jnvstige,  and  thus  the  influence 
of  his  profession  is  extended.  In  this  connection 
there  is  no  better  way  than  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  and  energetic  association  of  librarians, 
creating  a  well-sustained  public  opinion  and  en- 
thusiasm tor  the  cause  of  public  libraries.     This 

ii  iiainplilft  under  tin  title  nf  I'.iliinitiituul  < t/ijiiirfuiiifips 
in  ('/liiiit/o,  .lime.  1911.  issiierl  by  the  Coiimil  for  Library 
and  .Museum  Extension  (Chicago),  it  is  stated  that  a 
"  centrally  directed  campaign  oi'  publicity  has  been 
plainied  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  edu 
cational  opportunities  freely  offered  at  its  very  doors." 
For  various  methods  of  lil)rary  advertisements,  see  /foir 
TAbxdTipH  Ailnrtisf. — l.ibninf  Journal,  July,  1912.  pp. 
38990. 
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bt'iviue,  besides  beiug  national  in  its  bearing,  has 
important  social  consequences  for  the  librarians. 
They  are  brought  out  into  the  open;  they  become 
known  to  a  wider  public  thi-ough  the  aid  of  the 
press,  and  their  institutions  come  accordingly 
under  general  notice.  With  the  extension  of  these 
etl'orts  towards  a  systenjatic  co-operation  with  the 
schools  and  theii'  authorities,  the  libraries  will  be 
accepted  by  readers  for  what  they  are  really 
meant  to  be — institutions  providing  voluntary  in- 
struction to  one  and  all  in  everything  of  human 
interest,  appealing  to  a  public  well  apprised  of  the 
educational  advantages  they  offer. 

In  this  work  the  American  libraries  are  assisted 
by  library  conmiissions,  whether  voluntary  or 
under  State  direction,  which  supervise  and 
generally  promote  the  cause  of  the  public  library. 
This  section  of  library  e.xtension  is  in  many  States 
supported  by  the  educational  authorities.  In 
addition,  conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  public  are  continuously  enlightened  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  libraries  as  factoids  of  educa- 
tion and  healthy-minded  citizenship.  To  crown 
all,  there  is  the  influential  .\nu'riean  Library  .\sso- 
c-iation,  which,  by  its  meetings  and  conmiittees. 
ha8  lifted  America  into  the  froiit  of  library  de- 
velopment, and  caused  the  .\merican  people  to 
realize  tlu-  inniienst-  serviet'S.  which  a  noble  col- 
lection of  books  in  daily  use  can  render  towanls 
elevating  the  nation  into  commanding  strength. 
One  might  go  <n\  to  reft-r  to  tlif  social  mid  cduca- 
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tive  work  of  the  libraries  and  library  associations 
of  Gi*uai  Britain,  and  to  the  wonderful  growth  of 
people's  libraries  throughout  Gennany.  Consider- 
ing the  recent  advance  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  and 
the  larger  demands  for  reading  facilities  which 
must  result  in  consequence,  it  were  surely  tinie 
that  the  public  libraries  of  Victoria  prepared  theni- 
selves  both  to  suj^port  this  movement,  and  to 
secure  the  young  generation  for  their  reading- 
rooms,  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  nietliods  now 
practised  by  progressive  con  an  unities. 

The  habit  of  spreading  information  concerning' 
the  public  reference  and  lending  libraries  is  a 
feature  of  the  times.  Nicely-worded  notices  are 
l)()ste(l  up  in  factories  and  workshops,  large  public 
institutions,  schools  and  colleges.  In  addition, 
bulletins  containing  lists  of  recent  acquisitions  and 
stUected  Iwoks  on  various  subjects  for  special 
I'eading  are  widely  distributed.  Lecturi'-halls  ari' 
ri-ecpieiitly  attached  to  librai-ies.  and  free  lecture^ 
given  to  the  ))eo])li',  all  with  tlu'  one  aim  of  in- 
ducing them  to  read  and  follow  up  the  subjects  foi- 
themselves.  In  fliis  coiuiection  the  libraries  ari 
effi'ctive  aids  in  ITniversity  Extension.  This 
e(juii)ment   of    lecture-halls*    in    library    buildings 

*  Cf.  C.  F.  Newconibo,  Unison  fl'/;'trr  nf  Library 
Lirfiirfis.-^Li/inir!/  .\xs>>rlnfinn  Rrrord.  1907.  j).  231  ff.  He 
icfi'i-.s  to  tlio  I'ictoii  TjcrdiFf  hall,  I.ii\ or|iu()l.  and  to  South 
walk,  CaiiihiTwoll.  Stoke  .\«'\vinf;toii.  Croydon.  Hfinc 
Hill,  North  T.slinutiin.  .la  po.sse.<;.<!ini;  lecture  halls.  'i'l'.e 
Jolin  Ryland.s  liihrarv.  ]\[an<'hoster.  i.s  excecdincly  will 
endowed    in    tliis    respeet.      Several    Enulish    libraries    suj) 
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roiidurs  tliu  library  a  social  centre  in  the  true 
SL'iisu  :  the  scholarly  associations  of  the  library 
iiapiirt,  a  convenient  atmosphere  lor  discuBBion, 
aM(.l  men  of  light  and  leading,  as  well  as  the 
gi-neral  body  of  readers,  accustom  iheuiselveB  to 
gather  for  educational  intercourse  within  thi' 
pri'cincts  of  the  jjublic  library.* 

To  meet  further  needs  of  the  counnunity  froni 
llie  social  point  of  view,  the  modern  public 
(central)  library  has  extended  its  functions,  by  the 
estal)lishnient  ot  various  sid)sidiary  libraries  under 
its  direction  ant.1  control.  Thus  we  have  branch 
lii)rarijs,  deposit  stations,  travelling  libraries,  de- 
liveries by  waggons  and  tiirough  (he  post — all 
forming  portions  of  one  institutional  organism. 
These  library  depositories,  where  they  are  not  in 
separate  buildings  as  branch  libraries,  are  housed 
ill  workshops,  laboratories,  stores,  working  men's 
clubs,  recreation  grounds,  parks  and  gardens,  cab- 
men's shelters.  pi(jneeri»ig  settlements,  railway 
camps,  Ac. ;  and  it  is  a  ruling  principle  that  where 
the  need  is  socially  urgent,  there  the  library  should 
be  most  ready  to  press  its  service.     The  leisuri- 

port  University  Extviisioii  lottiiri-s  and  rt.idinf;  circles  of 
llin  N.H.R.U. 

•  Some  libruries  aro  bi-^iiining  to  lioii.m'  tin-  xpeoial 
liluaiif.s  i)f  local  societies.  Cf.  Croydon  and  H.iinpstead. 
Dr.  K.  .\.  IJaJter.  I.ihrary  Assurui'tioit  llrcnrd,  16O8.  i.. 
f)66  : — ■■  The  civic  library,  accortlin^  to  niy  ideal,  .should 
1)0  in  the  most  intimate  relations,  not  oidy  with  all  edu- 
cational Itodie.s,  but  with  every  institute,  .is-sociation,  juid 
social  movement  whatsoever,  cultivating  the  sciences, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  In  the  library  should  be  focu8.sed 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  whole  commnnity. 
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moments  of  workmen,  especially  where  they  are 
employed  far  from  their  homes,  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  society,  are  held  in  remem- 
brance by  library  otticials,  who  seek  every  oppoi- 
tnnity  to  fulfil  the  iJurpos3s  of  their  institution  as 
the  important  factors  in  adult  instruction. 

\\  hile  on  this  topic  1  nniy  saj-  that  the  American 
libraries  make  a  special  point  of  attending  to 
immigrants.  Every  inducement  is  offered  to  these 
jieople  to  frequejit  the  public  libraries,  where  they 
are  particularly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
story  of  the  land  to  which  tluy  have  come,  its 
constitution,  its  institutions,  and  its  citizens'  ser- 
vices, in  this  connection  the  American  libraries 
iire  n^vealing  their  work  as  educational  establish- 
ments, and  tliey  have  received  high  commenda- 
tion  from    I'rof.   H.   Miinsterberg.*  who  says:  — 

Admittedly  all  the  technical  apparatus  of  library 
adniiiiisti'ation  is  exj)ensivc :  the  BostoJi  Public 
Library  expends  every  year  j  million  dollars  for 
administrative  purposes.  But  the  .\merican  tax- 
payer supports  this  more  gladly  than  any  other 
burden,  knowing  that  tlie  public  library  is  the 
Ix'st  weii|)(iii  against  alcoholism  and  crime,  against 
corruption  and  discontent,  and  that  the  democratic 
country  can  flourish  only  wIkmv  the  instinct  of 
self-perfection  as  it  exists  in  every  American  is 
thoroughly  satisfied. ' ' I 

*  T/ir  Aiiirricdiix,  1905.  J).  455. 

t  For  a  similar  opinion  rf.  E.  SchiUze,  Fret  Offentlichc 
nibJinthcLvn   (Introdiutioii).   1900. 


SOOT  AT.    SERVICES   OF   LIBRARIES. 

To  quote  aiiotlier  instnnce,  which  also  liaK 
;i|ti»lifiil>iht_v  to  Aiistraha.  The  CMovrhitul  I'uhlic 
liihrary*  has  instituted  hraiu-h  ir  (it'jK)sitory 
Hhraries  in  the  waiting,'  rooms  of  children's  courts. 
By  this  means  the  lilirary  is  putting  forth  not  only 
preventive  measures,  but  also  constructive 
methods,  to  lead  the  wayward  youth  into  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  riglit  living. 

Though  the  libraries  in  Victoria,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia generally,  have  scarcely  begim  t<^)  undertake 
tiieir  great  responsibility  in  this  respect,  still  it 
may  be  hoped  that  very  sliortly  .Australian 
librarians  will  display  activities,  di'monstratiug 
that  libraries  are  branches  of  the  economy  of 
education,  and  that  librarians  of  the  true  type  are 
educationalists.  Our  system  of  public  instruction 
in  \'ictoria  will  not  be  com])lete,  until  the  libraries 
are  co-ordiiiated  with  the  schools  and  universities 
in  the  maintenance  of  higher  standards  of  culture. 
Oiu-  librarians  ought  to  exalt  their  profession 
beyond  that  of  mere  caretakers  and  custodians, 
and  undertake  their  share  of  tiie  task  of  directing 
tlie  comnnmity's  taste  for  reading,  and  leading  it 
to  the  ln'st  available  sources  of  knowledge. 
Fiibrarit^s  differ  from  n)useums. '      B(K)ks  are  not 


♦    Lihrnnj  Jnurnnl,  1910,  |>.   159 

t  Lihrarica  iirt-  (-oiiiinDnIy  Hpokeii  <if  iis  liouk  iiiansi) 
U'lmi.H.  Lord  Rii.st-bory  rtTtMitly  fl«'ploiitl  this  inn 
«!itioii  of  tliiiit;!*.  .Murej.  in  liis  /ii/>lii>f/ifi/iif.-!,  frcqiit'iitly 
(|ii<>ted  ill  thp.s*'  pant'.*!,  <Tiliiis«'s  the  Rirat  lihrarici*  of 
Franco  as  bcini;  "finu-ti^n-.s. "  But  there  iH  another  form 
of   this   idea  of  a   liook   rt|H)silory.   soniewliat    more   rever 
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put  ill  glass  cases  for  show  ;  Un-y  an;  meant  to  bo 
read,  a  hook  being  only  of  vahie  as  it  is  read. 
Librarians  who  accept  this  principle  do  not  wait 
for  readers  to  come  to  the  library,  but  put  forth 
every  available  means  to  induce  them  to  accept 
its  privileges,  knowing  well  that,  for  educational 
freedom,  it  has  no  equal  among  modern  institu- 
tions.* 


enliiil  in  sentiment.  »''/.  Henry  Ward  Beecher'.s  lines  on 
the  Bodleian — "A  lihrary  is  hut  the  sonl's  buiial-f^ronnd. 
It  is  the  land  of  shadows."  liaion  also  si>eaks  of  libraries 
as  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints  are 
preserved  and  reposed.  But  in  all  this,  one  thinj;  is  lack 
inp,  and  that  is,  the  fact  of  the  accomplished  librarian 
having  "  power  on  this  de«>d  world  t<i  make  it  live." 
for  he  is  not  a  "  custos  corporis  mortui."  Mr. 
W.  I.  Fletcher  (whose  e.xactitude  in  things  bibliographical 
is  well  known)  says  that,  if  the  "  china  in  the  shop  " 
\i.r.,  catahjgues,  &c.)  were  utterly  broken  up,  the  library 
would  still  live,  and  be  an  effective  agency,  in  the  person 
of  the  scholarly  liV)rarian.  who  had  a  reiil  mastery  over 
books.  This  iKtte  but  brings  up  the  superiority  of 
personality  as  against  machinery.  Cf..  in  this  connection. 
Dr.  F.  -Milkaus  interesting  references  to  Robert  von  .Mold 
and  Kriedriih  Ritschl.  who  "  in  spite  of  the  niachine  {(h  .< 
Si/stiiii)  could  do  the  e.\traf)rdinary  thing,  because  they 
were  exliaordinary  men."  (/)ii'  liihUiifhrkvii.  in  l)tr 
Kultiir  ilfr  <!tijinw(irt,  Teil  1.  .Abt.  i.,  p.  565.^ 

•  F.  Milkau,  o/'.  cit.,  p.  545  : — "  Libraries  are  educational 
institutions  which  reveal  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of 
learning  to  a  degree  not  to  be  f(Uind  in  any  school  in  the 
world." 
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T._lXTl;()L)r(_  roiiv. 

In  these  days  of  extensive  book-production,  the 
early  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  good  reading  is 
essential  for  every  cliild.  'IMie  teacliing  of  all  sub- 
jects, whether  in  literature  and  history,  or  science 
and  art,  cannot  without  risk  ignore  this  educa- 
tiomvl  service.  Certainly,  reading  for  its  own  sake 
is  not  the  primary  object  of  education  :  the  thing 
that  vitally  matters  is  etHciency  to  confront  the 
hard  facts  of  life  with  courage  and  foresight,  and 
effectively  resolve  tluin.  Though  visions  may 
'•'■me.  alluring  the  soul  to  soar 

"  In  evcrhigheriiiK  eagle-circles   up 
To  the  grejit  sun  of  glory," 

yet  the  constint  perfonnance  of  duty  in  one's 
"  allotted  field,"  or  station  in  life,  will  fit  these 
in  as  instruments  towards  a  more  intelligent  and 
fruitful  aspiration.  .Vction  withal  requires  mental 
endowment,  an  1  the  careful  cultivation  of  one's 
reading  provides  no  small  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment and  extends  the  range  of  power.  It  is  only 
after  long  and  persistent  practice  that  one  can 
master  the  art  of  utilizing  spare  moments  to  the 
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l)est  possible  advantage;  and  tlie  altitude  a  young 
person  adopts  towards  liis  leisure  hours  reveals, 
iu  some  measure,  the  extent  of  mental  control 
and  responsibility  which  underlies  his  activities. 
The  unfolding  of  this  capacity  of  choice,  and  its 
fulfilment  in  the  more  worthy  pursuits  of  a  cul- 
tured life,  both  in  the  severe  effort  towards  an 
ideal  and  in  the  relaxation  of  the  spirit  iu  play, 
are  intimately'  associated  with  reading  and  general 
iJistruction,  and  no  teacher  should  neglect  to 
superintend  the  influences  which  prompt  a  child's 
taste  for  books.  Towards  this  end,  two  things 
may  be  noted — guidance  in  developing  a  healthy 
and  stimulating  habit  of  reading,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  libranes  as  an  inducement  to  practise  it 
both  in  school  da^'s  and  after. 

Children  do  not  naturally  take  to  reading :  their 
native  bent  for  amusement  finds  an  outlet  more 
freely  in  the  active  movements  of  play ;  and 
educationists  encourage  this  spontaneous  outflow 
of  spirit  to  a  large  degree ;  for.  by  means  of  the 
external  expression  of  inward  feelings,  children 
may  bo  led  to  realize  the  rhythm  of  song  and 
ballad,  the  charmed  symmetry  of  the  dance,  and 
the  fascinations  of  heroic  stors',  myth,  or  fable, 
l^eading  comes  as  a  result  of  educative  influence. 
The  cultivatioTi  of  the  imagination  in  outdoor  exer- 
cises, and  the  awakening  of  responses  in  the  child 
to  the  call  of  nature  in  field  and  garden,  prepare 
the  desire  for  acquaintance  with  written  expres- 
sioiis  of  these  things.     Reading  is  rather  n  oult\n-nl 
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a(-(|uisitii)ii  tli:in  a  iiu-iital  iicrita;;c\  and  tlir 
soiirc'S  tliriuii,'li  wlik-li  tlir  iiiiiid  iiu-liiics  toward 
(lrsiial>li'  inatt'iial  air  llicivfort'  factors  of  liiglu'st 
Mioiiifiit.  To  fiifiaiU'lusi-  tlu>  toiulfiK-y  uiidtT 
favouring  conditions,  tcachors  require  all  the  r»^- 
sourcefulness  possible.  An  extensive  knowledg'- 
of  good  literature,  and  a  eapacity  to  entice  young 
minds  to  resort  to  illuminating  books  bearing  upon 
their  innnediate  experiences,  are  essential.  Not 
ordy  should  they  be  possessed  with  the  inspiration 
of  learning,  but  they  should  also  show  themselves 
susceptible  to  the  measured  constraint  of  actual 
eonta-^'t  with  routine  and  everj'day  suggestion. 
But  teachers  cannot  depend  on  disciplinary  in- 
fluence alone,  whether  of  the  inward  force  of 
character  or  the  outward  display  of  authority,  t^ 
induce  children  to  read;  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  voluntary  handling  of  books.  The  con- 
straint arising  from  the  teaclier's  position  cannot 
always  abide  of  itself,  and.  therefore,  it  requires, 
to  sustain  its  power,  the  association  of  the  children 
with  practical  woj-k.  having  interests  directly  in 
common  with  their  needs,  and,  unless  it  is  sub- 
sumed in  this  higher  action  of  self-conscious  direc- 
tion on  the  children's  part,  its  real  value  is  lost. 

In  this  connection,  the  school  library  reveals  its 
serviceableness  as  an  integral  element  in  educa- 
tion.*    The  constructive  power  of  discipline  in  class 

•  r*/.  E.  n.  Hiiev.  P'1/rfiolinfif  iinil  /'rilni/oifu  i>f  Ilrnd 
ing,  N.Y.,  1908,  p.  365  : — "  In  order  to  ohtnin  the  rich 
ilLst-ipliiiai'v   Millie  of   ii>:iiliiii;.   iiiikIi  <if  tl»'  itiKtiiiction   in 
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comes  to  the  test  hero,  aud  liiseiphiie  apart  from 
spiritual  elevation  is  wasted  eifort.  The  beiiiyii 
ministration  of  tlie  library  books  may  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  children  a  fresh  phase  of  the 
teachers'  relation  to  them,  uiifoldin}^'  a  conception 
of  voluntai'V  service.  I'rom  this  friendly  inter- 
course with  teachers,  the  pupils  may  come  to 
appreciate  the  iimcr  significance  of  study  as  a 
life-force;  and  thus  profit  immediately  by  the 
beneficent  influences  of  a  widened  outlook.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence,  the  representa- 
tion of  beautiful  forms  in  literary  expression  may 
be  more  readily  received  by  the  juvenile  intelli- 
gence, and  the  child  may  with  keenness  distin- 
guish between  aesthetic  pleasure  in  good  books  and 
mere  excitement  in  highly  coloured  vapouring*^, 
and  so  eventually  acquire  a  clear  sense  of  literary 
discrimination.  Thus  the  early  companionship 
with  a  collection  of  books  may  evolve  an  enlight- 
ened idea  of  the  aims  of  school  instmotion  on  its 
positive  side,  as  leading  to  the  noblest  avenues  of 
thought,  and  to  the  pleasant  byways  of  recreation 
in  reading,  as  places  of  rest  from  the  sterner 
features  of  class- work. 

tliP  siihjoot  nnisf  consist  in  fearhinEj  the  effprtive  nsp  of 
tlio  library." 

Cf.  the  v.iliialih^  rhaptor  on  Srhnu}  Lihrnrirx,  h\  \.  T. 
M.irtin,  in  Barnctt's  Tfinh'mii  nml  Onjutilztiflrm.  2n(l  ini 
pro.ssion,  Lond..  1903,  pp.  344  54. 
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^v)  far  as  schools  and  c^oUegt-s  iHf  lom-orued,  wc 
may  discuss  two  l)r<)ad  aspects  of  reading :  it  niav 
bo  either  recreative  and  inspirational,  having  nu 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  studies  in  school,  or 
it  may  be  directly  connected  with  the  lessons  in 
class,  and  thus  bt'  supplementary  to  them.  'IMie 
ffHTiier  is  general,  and  th(>  latter  special  and 
limited.  Theri-  is  little  winsomeness  in  works  of 
a  merely  informative  kind,  and  children  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  attracted  by  them  :  their  usi' 
comes  ns  a  later  development.  The  aim  of  recrea- 
tional reading  for  young  minds  is  to  conform  a.s 
nearly  as  possible  t-o  the  spontaneity  of  childh(V)d. 
Children  an^  more  rea<lily  susceptible  to  stories 
which  involve  a  dj'amatic  setting,  or  which  sug- 
gest movements  in  keeping  with  their  childish 
ideas.  In  forming  collections  of  books  for  schools, 
we  should  afford  to  readers  facilities  for  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  literature  of  an  in- 
spirational type  suitable  to  their  years,  and  per- 
mitting fidl  play  to  their  imagination,  and  thus 
preparing  a  highly  favourable  instniment  for  sub- 
sequent intellectual  advance.  .\  child  may  be 
L'radually  led  on  from  folk  stories,  fairy  tales,  ^c., 
*o  heroic  adventures,  romances  of  chivalry,  of 
-•hool    and    domestic    life,    description    of    travel. 
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and,  llu'iicc,  to  tlu-  more  foniial  naiTatives  of 
biograpliy  and  history,  standard  fiction  and  poetry. 
Works  of  information  for  cdiildri-n  should  incliiif 
towards  what  is  pleasantly  practical,  and  to  what 
appeals  to  their  enjoyment  in  the  cxDnstructive 
arts,  games,  and  handicrafts.  Such  exercises  arc 
of  greatest  value,  when  carefully  and  simj)ly 
planned  and  accurately  described. 

In  n  short  paper  one  may  not  detail  references, 
hut  for  consultation  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  United  States  the  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Pittsburgh  Caniegie 
Institute,  New  York  State  Library,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  others  furnish  admirable  lists  of  English 
and  .American  books  adapted  for  the  use  of  young 
readers.  In  Great  Britain  lists  on  juvenile  litera- 
ture are  issued  by  the  National  Home-Reading 
TTnion,  Stepney  Public  Libran-.  Finsbm-y  Public 
Tjibraries,  Cardiff  Public  Library,  Bolton  Public 
Library,  and  others.  Some  of  these  bibliogra]ihics 
are  graded  for  class  purposes  by  librarians  and 
teachers,  who  have  expert  knowledge  in  the  selec- 
tion of  children's  books.  In  Germany  the  ques- 
tion of  general  literature  for  the  young  is  carefully 
gone  into.  Miss  Alice  Jordan  *  has  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  American  Library  .\ssociation 
the  services  of  Heinrich  Wolgast.^  of  Hamburg. 

*  German  Priitriph'.<   for  Srlfrfinn   of  Cfillilrrn'.o   /innl-.o. 
-Pvlilir   Lihr/irirs.   1908.  pp.   13. 

t  *"/.  Stanley  Hall.  Kihiratinvnl  Problems,  v.  2.  1911. 
p.  470,  and  Miss  T.  Ohadbiirn.  Book  Srlrrtlnn  Cnminitt'  r 
fur  Jiirrnilr  Lifiriitiirr.  —  LitirtiTif  Assuriiitiini  Ifrrord.  1907. 


GENEKAL    HEADING. 

I  lis  guutleumn  was  tlie  leaJiny  spirit  of  a  pt-riuili- 
1  cailt.'i.l  J  uyinilschrijtcit-\\  artL ,  touiidcd  in  lb'.t3 
\  i'aul  Zit'gier,  in  wiiicli  tlic  nature  aud  priu- 
kjijjics  of  juvouik'  lit  L-rut  lire  are  discussed  by 
specialists.  lx)cal  eoiumittees  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  Germany,  uhieli,  with  the  co- 
t.[)i'ratic)U  of  teachers,  report  yearly  on  the  output 
ol  German  publications  for  children.  'J'hese  lists 
arc  freely  distributed  throughout  the  empire, 
usually  at  Christmas-time.  1  ought  also  to  make 
iiuntion  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  National 
I  lome-Ueading  Union"^  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
preparation  of  book  lists  for  young  pt-ople,  under 
the  direction  of  rrofesst)r  J.  W.  MMckuil.  Dr. 
Holland  llose,  and  others. 

In  children's  libraries  it  is  N\t-ll  to  pr«)\ith'  lor 
diversity  of  interests,  s«»  that  geni-ral  reading  nuiy 
lie  wisely  indulged  in.  .\inple  scope  should  be 
given  to  the  promptings  of  a  ehiids  fancy,  and 
he  should  be  pennitted  some  im-asure  of  choici^ 
in  the  selectiou  of  his  reading  matter.     Reading 

\».    .")t)    H.       Miss    Ciiadbnrii    explains  that  the  Srntinel  <</ 
I'liildri  n'.t     Ijitrrdtnre     attained     :i    ciriiilation    of    52,000 
■   'iiits  in   1906,  and   that  there   were  637  titles   in  the   lints 
I -sued   for  that   year.      'I'he  aim  of  the  <(>ininittee's  i>ro|>a 
u mda    i.H  ~"  '['he    expression    of    exrellent     subject  ni.itter 
111  excellent  form,  be  it  in  jnose  or  poetry  ;  a?ul   its  illus 
t ration  by  pictures  of  excellent  artistii-  \aliie."      It  is  ali*" 
worthy  of  note  that  at   the  opening  of   the   new    Hainbin\; 
Public    Library    the   loc^il    committee    for   the   criticism   <pf 
juvenile  literature  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the  orjjani 
zation     of     the     library.     'I'he     whole     article     is     worth 
perusal. 

•  A  branch  of  this  Union   h.is   been  established   in   Vic 
toria,  and  is  co-operating'  with  scho«>ls  and  libraries. 
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being  u.  kiud  of  menial  travelling,  in  the  opinion 
ol  Hamilton  Mabie,  the  teaeher,  or  tlie  librarian, 
ought  to  advise  the  young  traveller  as  to  direetiou 
and  limitations;  but  the  task  requires  tact  and 
skill.  In  a  suggestive  paper  on  "  liuuk  Selection 
for  Children,"  I'ead  before  the  New  Zealand 
Library  Association,  Easter,  I'Jll,  Miss  Jiurnite,* 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  said  that  the 
educational  force  of  the  library  rests  on  souiethiug 
subtle  and  deiicak^ — the  spontaneous  and  con- 
scious interests  of  the  child.  Hence,  the  appeal 
of  the  hbrary  must  be  voluntary,  and  its  work,  to 
be  successful,  should  be  an  active  influence  in  the 
mental  progress  of  the  child.  Though  these  re- 
marks were  applied  to  children's  libraries  con- 
nected with  the  public  library,  we  might  also  keej) 
them  in  mind  as  regards  the  attractive  power  ol 
school  libraries.  Here,  thi;  teacher  would  ad- 
visedly use  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  or  her 
ofHcial  relation,  and  exercise  some  lestraint  upon 
the  children  in  their  reading.  Personal  interest  is 
most  effective  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  books 
and  helping  the  childi'en  in  the  right  direction 
as  to  tiieir  choice.  An  American  librarian  says 
that  the  true  metliod  is  to  operate  on  the  desires 
of  the  readers  and  cultivate  the  taste.  Their  aims 
and  needs  should  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  satisfied  l\v  the  distribution  of  book- 
(Mili^'litoning  llie  ])iitli\vMy  to  the  ideal. 

'  l.ihrnry  Jouriwl.   1911.  |.|..    161 -6C'. 
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i'ivsLiil-(.lay  inelliods  of  scliool  Joeoratioii,  botli 
mU'iual  and  outward,  iiiakc  sciiool  lile  uioiv 
I  Diiiloitablo  to  tliu  scholars,  and  their  sliare  in 
10  ornanieutation  yives  thcni  the  feeUng  of  pos- 
ssi<^)n  and  an  intimate  teliouship  with  the  scliool 
tiid  its  doings.  Some  of  these  services,  such  us 
ihc  collecting  of  prints  and  coloured  pictures,  illus- 
:  lative  of  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  coni- 
iiunity,  exhibitions  of  special  objects,  story-telling 
rireles,  and  the  like,  are  rendered  by  children's 
hl)rarieo  in  other  lands.  ^Much  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  being  done  by  the  schools  in  N'ictoria,  and 
il  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  means  of 
adtling  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  librarieh 
now  being  formed  and  extended.  The  surround- 
ings of  the  reading-room,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
[ilace  where  the  books  are  stored,  should  be 
pleasant  and  conducive  to  quiet  and  on!  i".  In 
connection  with  books  for  the  ordinary  purjxDses 
of  the  library,  a  librarian  should  make  a  point  of 
good  editions,  for  the  printing  and  illustrating  of 
a  book  for  ehililnn  ie(|iiire  attention.  Fine  type, 
clear  spacing,  and  well-proiK>rtioned  nuirgins,  in- 
stantly win  response,  ad  1  to  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ling a  volume  and  looking  tlirougii  its  contents, 
and  inspire  tlie  reader  towards  a  geruiinc  love  of 
the  beautiful.  When-  these  features  of  book 
seUfCtion  are  n'gnnled.  tli.'  fhildren  who  come 
uiuhM"  their  «lon)inanee  ari-  greatly  helpe«l  in  kcep- 
iiiL'  fhemsclves  uns|M>tti'(l  fnun  the  world  of  trash. 
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Supplfuaoitary  reading  is  more  specialized  tliaii 
general  or  recreative  reading,  and  is  usually  col- 
lateral with  class- work.  As  regards  the  young 
children,  the  teachers  are  more  nnniediately  con- 
cerned with  their  efforts  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
a  taste  for  reading  itself :  the  task  of  prescribing 
extra  books  for  consultation  applies  to  the  higher 
grades,  more  particularly  to  continuation  schools 
and  colleges.  This  additional  reading  should  be 
.so  legulated  as  to  encourage  further  study  of  the 
subjects  taught,  especially  wliere  it  is  inipossiblr 
to  crowd  all  the  references  into  actual  class  in- 
struction. If  provision  be  thus  made  for  youuL; 
minds  to  develop  their  powers  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, supplementary  to  the  lessons  given  in 
scliool,  the  freedom,  experienced  in  the  pursuit  oi 
those  special  branches  of  study  in  soui-ce-books, 
will  evoke  an  invigorating  passion  to  consult  tlii 
treasures  of  infoiination,  stored  up  in  an  accessible 
library,  and  thus  assist  tiie  students  to  realize  tli. 
close  intimacy  between  libraries  and  school  educa 
tion. 

This  work  need  not  be  so  eoniijlii-ated  as  il 
seems,  for  the  development  niay  be  graduated  ; 
and,  iiuli'ed,  it  is  surjjrising  what  nuiy  result  uven 
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lioru   from   small    bugiimiugs.      As    an    instance, 
w  ritteu  lessons  may  be  made  exceedingly  interest- 
ing by  encouraging  the  use  of  encyclopaidias  and 
larger  works  of    reference    on    such    subjects  as 
geography,     history,    and     Uterature,     and    even 
science.    The  pleasure  in  obtaining  fuller  informa- 
tion on  a  question,  particularly  when  presented  in 
true   perspective,    rouses   the   youthful   desire   to 
piu-sue  it  further.     This  fonn  of  exercise,   in  a 
considerable    measure,    supplants    the    negative 
feeling  of  compulsion  which  necessarily  attaches 
to  the  force  of  discipline.    The  comparative  study 
t  the  sources  of  a  subject,  however  elementary, 
^   a  distinct  gain  to  the  pupil,   and,  if  steadily 
mtinued,  produces  consciousness  of  becoming  at 
'>me    with    large    collections    of    books,    and    of 
l)ility  to  use  them.    The  treatment  may  be  very 
-.imple,   the  real  object  of  the  assignment  being 
:lie  actual  use  of  the  school  reference  hbrary.    By 
utilizing  the   index  of  a  volume  on  history,  for 
\ ample,  or  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
.'lie  may  refer  to  the  other  works  mentioned,  and 
make  a  comparison  of  statements;  or  two  or  three 
authors  may  be  consulted  on  a  question,  and  their 
opinions  placed  side  by  side  for  joint  consideration 
t)y  class  and  teacher.     In  every  instance,  resort 
to  the  library  would  be  necessary,  and  the  first 
insight  of  the  wider  application  of  a  lesson   will 
iffect  a  memorable  impression  on  the  muid  of  the 
pupil.      TiCt  one  imagine   the  change  of  outlook 
wrought  upon  the  youth's  conception  of  historical 
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events,  who  consults,  iu  a  library,  Staubopc's 
Life  of  Pitt,  aud  contrasts  the  references  to  him 
in  an  ordinary  school  history ;  or  tlie  understand- 
ing that  one  may  obtain  of  the  significance  ol 
wars  in  Greelc  and  Koman  history,  by  comparing 
the  statements  in  the  usual  class-books  with  the 
effects  of  sea-power  in  ancient  history  as  nan-ated 
by  A.  T.  Mahan;  or,  again,  how  easily  a  critical 
study  of  Green  may  be  made  by  using  Welsford's 
strength  of  England  as  a  commentary.  Under 
tlie  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  elementary 
research  of  this  kind  may  be  undertaken  in  con- 
tinuation schools  and  elementary  colleges — aud 
even  in  the  higher  forms  of  the  State  schools,  for 
the  information  given  in  the  School  Paper  admir- 
ably lends  itself  to  this  exercise.  But  the  point 
of  emphasis  here  is  the  use  of  the  library  as  a 
supplemental^  factor  in  class  study;  and,  if  the 
library  is  near  at  hand,  in  the  school  building,  the 
advantages  are  increased  accordinglv. 
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Oidt  liiiifss. — 1  huve  mentioned  some  aids  that 
;i  library  supplies  to  u  school  or  coUego  in  assisting 
iutuinal  instruction,  and  in  stimulating  the  desire 
for  good  reading.  But  every  library  must  be 
organized,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient.  Even  the 
smallest  school  library  should  be  orderly  arranged, 
and  its  contents  suitably  recorded,  for  the  carf 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  books  provide  an 
excellent  training  for  dealing  with  more  imjx)i*tant 
collections,  and  not  only  so,  but  develop  a  habit 
of  carefulness  and  responsibility.  Orderliness  is 
i:ssential  to  the  well-conducted  library,  both  as  to 
book-arrangement  and  method  of  service.  When 
books  are  systematically  placed  on  shelves,  all 
standing  upright  in  their  respective  positions,  the 
effect  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  invites  use. 
Books  ought  to  be  scrupulously  preserved,  and  no 
damaged  volume  should  be  allowed  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  view.  One  torn  back,  if  showing,  may 
spoil  a  whole  row,  or  case,  of  otherwise  attractive 
volumes.  A  matter  of  this  kind  nuiy  not  appear 
of  much  moment  to  a  small  library,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  constant  vigilance  in  the 
preservation  of  lx)oks  is  one  with  a  genuine  reganl 
for  the  protection  of  all  instruments  of  knowledge. 

Accession  Booh. — The  simpler  methods  of 
organization  may   be   easily   learnt.     The   library 
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oi  a  bcliool  is  a  possessioiJ ,  and  itb  value  and  coii- 
tunts  bhouid  be  accounted  for  with  the  same 
exactness  as  is  usually  bestowed  upon  the  attend- 
ance-roll. The  first  requirement,  after  the  books 
have  been  received,  collated,  and  marked,  is  to 
enter  them  in  an  accession  book,  m  which  the 
volumes  are  listed  in  consecutive  numerical  order 
as  they  come  to  hand,  the  entries  comprising  the 
author's  name,  brief  title,  publisher,  date  of  issue, 
and  price,  and  stating  whether  purchased  or  pre- 
sented. If  this  is  done,  the  accession  book  may  also 
serve  as  a  stock-book,  showing  the  contents  of  the 
library  at  any  time.  For  modes  of  accessioning 
books,  and  other  technical  matters  here  referred 
to.  Duff  Brown's  Manual  of  Library  Economy 
(Loud.,  1903)  may  be  consulted,  or  the  excellent 
little  volume  on  the  Children  s  Library,  by  W.  C. 
Berwick  Sayers,  published  last  November  by 
lioutledge. 

Catalogue. — A  catalogue  ought  to  be  prepared, 
even  if  it  be  of  an  elementary  kind.  This  may 
be  divided  into  .two  parts,  the  one  giving  the 
names  of  authors,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  tlie 
titles  of  their  works  in  the  library,  the  other 
detailing  the  subjects  of  the  books  themselves. 
The  former  or  author  catalogue  may  be  easily 
provided,  either  in  an  interh-aved  register,  or  upon 
cards  kept  in  boxes  or  trays,  airanged  from  A  to  Z. 
In  the  book  register,  the  author  entries,  being 
fixed  in  location,  would  require  to  be  well  dis- 
tributed to  allow  for  expansion.     The  advantage 
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of  the  cMrd  svsttMii  is  I  hut  llic  fiinls  an-  tiioviiblf, 
additions  are  easily  instTtcd,  and  headings  may 
h*'  sul)dividfd  when  tlie  sets  become  too  large  for 
lapid  consultation. 

The  second  form  or  subject  catalogue  is  most 
uiii)ort!iiit  for  reference  purposes,  and  it  should 
bi'  compiled  at  least  in  the  larger  libraries  of  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  subject  headings  may 
t'ither  be  chosen  indiscriminately,  as  occasion 
aiises,  and  arranged  according  to  the  plan  of  a 
dictionary  (this  allows  of  a  somewhat  popular 
treatment),  or  they  may  be  conformed  to  a  pre- 
conceived classified  order.  This  latter  method  is 
preferable  for  the  sciences;  and,  as  being  distinct 
in  design  from  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  it 
permits  of  viewing  things  in  their  scientific  rela- 
tions. For  an  ordinary  school  library,  the  dic- 
tionary form  would  be  sufficient. 

Cinssification. — Tt  is  often  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  books  in  a  small  library  should  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  an  appropriate  and  classi- 
fied order.  Tt  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  classif}- 
I>ook8  on  the  cards ;  it  is  quite  another  to  allocate 
fixed  positions  for  them  on  the  shelves,  according 
tri  a  system  of  theoretical  classification.  A  minute 
scheme  would  be  useless  for  a  library  not  possess- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  lKV)ks  to  make  it  work- 
able. But  some  form  of  classification  is  essential, 
even  as  an  aid  in  illustrating  the  links  between 
the  sciences  or  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
T?pferener>  Iw^ioks  would  easily  be  separated  from 
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l)(X)ka  dealing  witli  spcrinl  siibjccts.  and  thr 
volumes  on  each  subject  be  located  in  specified 
sections.  A  simple  way  is  to  follow  the  large  or 
main  headings  of  such  schemes  *  hs  Dewey's  or 
Cutter's,  and  expand  as  the  library  increases. 

In  a  training  college,  which  would  specialize  in 
works  on  education,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  classifying  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  system,  for  many  societies  which  publish 
bibliographies  on  an  extensive  scale  adopt  this 
scheme,  and  confonnity  with  it  enables  one  to 
gain  ready  access  to  the  vast  output  of  literature 
in  one's  own  line  of  study.  Many  libraries  of  first 
importance,  which  do  not  accept  the  Dewey 
classification  as  a  means  of  arranging  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  have  agreed  to  use  it  in  an  im- 
proved fonn  for  documentary  piu-poses  on  cards, 
so  as  to  bring  their  collections  into  conformity 
with  a  unifoiTn  system. 

In  order  that  the  books  should  not  get  mis- 
placed, and  that  a  check  be  kept  upon  them  if 
loaned  or  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a 
shelf-list.  This  register  contains  a  list  of  !the 
books  just  as  they  appear  on  the  shelves  according 
to  their  location  marks.     If  Dewev's  svstem   is 


*  Mr.  Berwick  Sayers  has  suRKested  a  simplified  decimal 
classification,  useful  for  children's  lihrarics.  Ser  his 
Chihlrvns  Li/irnri/.  pp.  56  67.  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson's 
Cliissifiration,  N.Y..  1908.  gives  an  easy  outline  of  Cutter's 
.system,  pp.  201-7.  Dewey's  own  volume  (7th  edition) 
may  be  consulted  at  the  Public  Library  :  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anv  edition  of  Cutter's  in  Melbourne. 
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iisi'il,  till'  i-lassiliciitii'ii  iimnlirr  iimy  In-  iiscil  as  a 
j^'uicU'  to  the  btH:)k's  [xjsitioii.  A  vi-ry  t-asy  \vh;>  is 
to  j,'ive  a  nmnht'r  to  a  cast'  of  sIk-Ivcs  ami  to  t'lu-li 
sholf,  accorcliiij,'  to  a.  systi-in.  Eai-li  lHK)k  will 
tlu'ii  carry  thf  case  and  hIu'U'  number,  witli  'i 
further  one  indicating  its  order  on  the  shelf.  This 
nietliod  is  in  use  at  the  Training  College  T^ibrary. 

Charging  Methods. — To  meet  the  needs  of 
children  for  recreatioiuil  reading,  school  libraries 
become,  to  a  great  exti'ut,  lending  libraries.  The 
removal  of  any  bcxik  from  the  shelves  should  bo 
carefully  noted  and  recorded.  A  registration  book 
of  the  names  of  borrowers  might  be  kept.  The 
applications  should  eitlur  be  signed  on  separate 
cards,  or  be  entered  in  the  register  itself,  eaeii 
applicant  being  allotted  a  number.  Thougli  this 
nuiy  appear  a  needless  procedure  in  a  school  where 
all  the  users  of  the  librarv'  would  be  known,  still 
the  suggestion  is  worth  cairying  out,  as  the  habit 
easily  inculcates  the  idea  of  reaix)nsibility  and 
effects  discipline.  In  the  large  libraries,  the  bor- 
i-owers  might  be  given  a  separate  card  in  their  own 
names.  On  this  "call"  card,  there  would  be 
written  the  location  number  of  the  book  (or  other 
symbol  by  which  it  may  be  identified),  with  date 
of  issue.  Another  plan  is  to  keep  an  account 
against  the  book.  Issue  cards  or  slips  would  be 
prepared,  one  for  each  volume  in  the  librars',  and 
arranged  in  numerical  order — i.e.,  according  to 
the    accession    number.     On    these    cards    there 
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main  liuadings  of  such  schemes*  as  Dewey's  or 
Gutter's,  and  expand  as  tlie  library  increases. 

These  two  methods  may  be  made  reciprocal  and 
combined,  the  book-issue  slip  being  formed  into  a 
pocket;  and  the  borrower's  call-card  inserted  in 
the  pocket. 

A  simple  system,  very  largely  used  and  suitable 
for  a  small  school  library,  is  to  enter  the  bov- 
rowers  number,  with  date  of  issue,  against  tlu' 
volume  in  a  rough  register,  recording  all  the  workx 
in  the  library  on  folios  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  accession  numbers.  The  entry  would  bv 
cancelled  by  inserting  the  date  on  which  any 
volume  on  loan  was  returned.  It  is  well  to 
examine  books  before  they  are  again  placed  on 
the  shelves,  so  that  a  check  may  be  constantly 
kept  upon  their  condition. 

All  these  matters  require  detailed  advice  and 
information,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  public  libraries 
wlui-c  tlu'Y  are  daily  in  operation. 
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These  services  appertain  rather  to  the  mechani- 
cal side  of  a  Hbrary's  work.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  attend  to  the  selection  of  the  lK>oks, 
and  to  guide  the  young  people  in  their  choice  of 
reading  matter.  The  task  of  influencing  school 
childnai  in  this  direction  belongs,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  teachers,  and,  for  this  reason,  many 
librarians  advocate  the  fomiationof  class  libraries; 
for  by  this  means  every  child  is  reached  anrl 
directly  controlled  by  the  teacher,  and  be  is  thus 
immediately  in  contact  with  books  all  through  the 
higher  grades  of  his  scIkm)!  course.  But  this  system 
requires,  on  the  pari  of  the  teacher,  a  con- 
siderable range  of  knowledge  as  regards  children's 
books,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  method  of  book  distribution  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,*  who  superintends  the 
libraries  under  the  control  of  the  Boanl  of  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  says: — "The  school 
library  might  be  a  strong  factor,  if  teachers  came 
to  us  from  nomial  schools  and  colleges  a  litth' 
more     intimately     acquainted     with     children's 

*  Class -room  TAhmrien  in  Xrir  Yorli-. — Lihrnnj  Journnl, 
1911.  p.  178. 
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classics  and  hooks  in  <,'eneial."  Mr.  TiOland 
enthusiastically  supports  class-room  lihraries,  and 
his  advocacy  is  enhanced  by  experience.  The 
New  York  department  has  under  its  control  somo 
12,500  of  these  class  libraries,  containing  500,000 
volumes;  and,  last  year,  600,000  children  used 
7,000,000  books.  (Of  course,  there  is  the  question 
of  finance  and  organization,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered here.) 

In  larger  schools  and  colleges,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  library  control,  there  is  either 
a  librarian  (usually  a  lady)  in  charge,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assist  the  teachers  in  their  work,  as  regards 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  compiling  of  small 
bibliographies,  illustrating  historical  events  by 
print  collections,  &c. 

The  advancement  of  school  libraries  in  our 
midst  must  necessarily  call  forth  the  need  of  in- 
structing teachers  in  library  method,  as  is  done 
in  normal  schools  and  training  colleges  of  America 
and  elsewhere.  If  the  work  of  these  libraries  in 
the  higher  schools,  which  are  largely  attended,  is 
to  prove  really  beneficial,  the  task  of  controlling 
them  will  eventually  demand  one  person's  whole 
attention.  To  perform  these  services  adequately 
the  librarians,  or  teachers  who  partly  perform 
similar  duties,  require  special  training  in  library 
technique,  familiarity  with  children's  reading  and 
the  books  best  fitted  to  satisfy  it,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance    witli    literature    in    general,    and. 
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!iln>\f  iill,  ;il)ilit.v  to  a()|)iTci!itc  (In-  lu'cds  nf  cliil- 
(lifii  ami  to  hamionizt'  tin-  work  of  tlu-  lihnirv 
w  itli  tlu'  daily  ciirritMila  of  the  srhool. 

Instruction  of  this  kind  will  enable  teachers  and 
those  directing  school  libraries  to  attend  with  care 
and  precision  to  the  important  problem  of  book 
selection.  It  is  not  given  to  evervone  to  |h>ssi'Ss 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  this  service.  The 
sl<ill  of  a  librarian  or  teacher,  who  has  to  do  with 
childn-n's  reading,  is  reflected  in  the  purposes  that 
L'uide  his  or  her  choice,  and  the  sustained  interest 
•  it  the  young  in  the  works,  which  are  provid»Ml  for 
them  according  to  a  definite  plan,  tests  the  en- 
thusiast's efforts  to  the  uttermost.  The  relations 
of  tile  public  libraries  to  this  side  of  the  question, 
involving  also  the  supjjly  of  books  to  the  libraries 
ill  the  schools,  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

"It  is  unhappily  true,"  said  the  late  .\.  1^. 
SpolTord,*  sometime  Librarian  of  Congress,  "  that 
hooks  do  not  teach  the  use  of  books."  It  is  one 
thing  to  instnirt  childn»n  in  the  art  of  reading;  it 
is  quite  another  matter  to  acquaint  them  witli 
what  a  book  is  and  how  to  make  use  of  it.  This 
knowledge  may  be  imparted  by  indicating  how  an 
■ifhor  comes  to  write  upon  a  subject,  and  relating 
treatment  of  his  manuscript  by  the  printer  and 
publisher.  The  pir)cess  results  in  the  fonn  of  ;i 
printed  book,  comprising  usually  a  cover,  title- 
page,  preface,  table  of  contents,  text  (with  notes 

•  no„k  for  nil  Itpndfn*.  2nfl  ofl..  N.Y..  1900.  p.  174. 
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and  illustrations),  index,  dc.  Each  of  these  miylit 
he  described  in  detail,  so  that  the  scholars  uiay 
learn  to  handle  a  book  intelUgently,  and  gain,  by 
practice,  a  ready  survey  of  its  cont-ents,  as  well  as 
a  rapidity  in  judging  of  its  value  as  a  source  ot 
infoiination .  In  this  connection,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  name  of  the  author  and  his  creden- 
tials, and,  if  need  be,  to  the  imprint  with  name  o! 
publishers  and  date.  That  the  children  may 
quickly  perceive  and  deteniiine  references  and 
allusions  in  books,  and  also  affairs  of  current  in- 
terest, they  should  be  induced  to  learn  the  prac- 
tical vahie  of  dictionaries,  atlases,  encyclo])iedias. 
and  standard  works  of  reference.  This  may  be 
(lone  in  class  to  some  extent.* 

The  imjnirting  of  this  knowledge  may  be  treated 
as  elementary.  The  more  serious  instruction  n-- 
lates  to  the  perusal  of  the  books  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a  line  of  study.  This 
necessitates  actual  contact  with  the  collections 
in  a  libiary  :  and  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
them  as  instruments  of  study  is  essential  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  these  days  of  specialization.  With 
this  aim  in  view,  the  higher  classes  might  be 
taught  the  simpler  elements  of  library  routine,  the 
use  of  the  catalogues,  their  various  kinds,  the 
method  of  classification  and  shelf  arrangement,  as 
well    as   a   practical   knowledge   of   general    bibli 

*  Kor  simple  and  interesting  methods.  .«f>r  G.  0.  Ward. 
Fdrmrntfin^  Libran/  Instrnrtinn. — PnhJir  Libraries,  Jiilv 
1912.  pj).  260  2. 
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oj,'raplut's,    poriodical    iiuloxos.    mul    piihlii-    docn- 
nunts  and  papere.* 

*  In  tho  Libriiry  Jouriinl,  1910,  pp.  58-60,  Miss  Hii|>kinH 
f»ives  the  synopsis  ()f  Konie  eii^ht  lessons  on  the  use  of 
rcf«rencc  hooks  and  materials. 

Cf.  (ilsi)  Intiiifiuition  to  Miss  Kroe^er's  friiidr  to  the 
Stin/,/  nvil  I'-r  ..i  l,'.i..,.,r.    Honks,  2ntl  ed.,  1908. 


\1.— i.iBKAlilEb  A.ND  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a|j]niiL'ut  tht-n  that  libraries  aw,  or  ouglit 
t<j  be,  fiictors  iu  school  work,  aud  that  teachers 
may,  with  advantage,  more  closely  ally  them- 
selves with  librarians,  aud  rice  versa.  There 
exists  a  library  journal,  Public  Libraritii. 
ably  edited  by  Miss  jNI.  E.  Ahearu,  whose 
policy  is  expressed  in  the  motto — "The  public 
library  as  an  integral  factor  iu  education."  The 
work  ot  tile  i)ublic  libraries  aud  schools  ought  to 
be  co-ordinated  in  Victoria  :  the  higiier  interests 
of  a  trul3'  national  syst-em  of  education  demand 
it.*  Co-operation  is  necessary  in  delimiting  their 
spheres  of  action  and  prescribing  working  agree- 
ments for  their  jomt  advantage.  Tiie  schools  oi 
every  State  should  reap  the  benefits  which  other 
public  institutions  may  bestow,  whose  functions 
partake  of  an  educational  character.  The  public 
library  is  uniquely  situated  in  this  respect,  anii 
MO  librarian  should  disregard  the  obligations  of  tht 
institution  under  his  care  to  advance  education. 
His  highest  duty  is  to  develop  a  "  community 
library  "  in  the  real  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  this 
ideal  requires  a  clear  conception  of  the  significance 

*  67.  T)i.  Alox.  LtH'pir  : — ".  .  .  .  ;i  more  definite 
recognition  of  tlie  place  of  the  public  libraries  in  thi' 
educntional  machinery  of  the  country  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  our  Library  .Association." — Library  Asso 
ciation  of  Australasia    Trans,  and  Proc,  1900,  p.  Ixv. 
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ui  libraheb  in  tlio  iraiiiiiig  oi  ohildreu  iu  tlic 
suliouls.  Mr.  Duwson  Johustou,*  who  Iiub  com- 
piled the  History  oj  the  Library  oj  Congress, 
upholds  this  view  of  the  public  library'  beiug  uii 
auxiliary  educational  institution,  iiy  "  institu- 
tion," he  does  not  mean  the  collection  of  books, 
hut  the  library  service,  for  this  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  merely  gathering  and  arranging 
acquisitions;  and,  unless  the  library  is  a  living 
centre  of  learning,  taking  its  place  along  with  the 
school  and  university,  it  is  not  rendering  its  own 
(xculiar  service  to  the  conununity.  This  concep- 
tion of  a  library  suggests  why  American  libraries 
have  so  intimately  associated  tiiemselves  with 
[)ublic  instruction.  By  co-operation  with  teachers, 
librarians  have  been  enabled  to  reinforce  the 
schools  with  books,  and  attend  to  their  distribu- 
tion among  the  children.  These  ideas  have  been 
carried  out  in  various  ways,  and  a  good  account  of 
them  will  bo  founil  in  Hostwick's  Amiricati  Public 
Library.  This  writer  quotes  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library  as  a  splendid  instance  of  tiie  liannonious 
regulation  of  the  joint  activities  of  libraries  and 
schools.  The  library  selects  and  provides  refer- 
ince  books  for  the  classes  with  the  advice  of  the 
teachers,  and  gives  technical  assistance.  In 
addition,  it  airanges  for  general  reading  by  estab- 
lishing childreii's  libraries  within  its  own  walls 
!ind  branches,   and   also   lends  collections  to  the 

*  TAbrary    n.*    n    Rfinforcenifnt    <»/    the    School. — Public 
Libraries,  April.  1911,  pp.  132  34. 
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schools.  Tliis  plan  is  very  largely  adopted  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  sonie  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  Teachers  are  frequently  granted  extra 
facilities  for  borrowing  books,  and,  in  many  cases, 
special  purchases  are  made  on  their  behalf  upon 
a  joint  understanding.  In  some  States  school 
libraries  are  supported  by  subscriptions,  as  in  Vic- 
toria, but  they  receive  further  aid  from  libraries 
subsidized  out  of  rates  and  taxes,  as  well  as  direct 
grants. 

This  remarkable  interest  shown  by  librarians 
in  school  work,  without  obtruding  upon  the  dis- 
tinctive province  of  the  teacher,  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  American  education.  They  recognize 
that  "  libraries  lack  teachers  and  teachers  lack 
libraries";  and,  iience,  they  endeavour  to  co- 
ordinate libniries  and  sciiools  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  American  Library  Association 
has  its  committee  for  co-operation  with  tli' 
National  Education  Association,  and  the  New 
York  Teaciiers'  Association  has  its  Library  Sec- 
tion. By  this  means  their  mutual  relations  arc 
constantly  under  discussion.  I  hope  that  tlie 
tisichers'  associations  in  Vict<^ria.  both  primary 
and  secondary,  will  form  similar  sections  for  co- 
operation with  the  newly-formed  T.iibrary  Associa- 
tion of  Victoria. 
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i'liis  (Jonfereiice*  has  been  called  to  consider, 
amongst  other  matters,  how  methods  in  tht.* 
various  stages  of  education  may  be  co-ordinated 
so  that  the  scholar  may  advance  continuously, 
sttfp  by  step,  and  may  not  have  to  travel  any 
intorveuiug  region  without  direction.  This  effort 
has  reference  to  what  one  may  refer  to  as  an 
intensive  view :  we  try  to  construct  an  unbroken 
line  of  progress  passing  inwardly  through  all  the 
■  livisions  of  scholastic  training.  But  an  extensive 
survey  should  not  be  overlooked.  Comparatively 
few  children  pass  beyond  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  larger  proj)ortion  of  those  who  undergo 
secondary  (atid  technical)  instniction,  do  uotreacli 
the  University;  and,  indeed,  no  small  section  of 
students  who  matriculate  elude  further  contact 
with  cultural  associations  after  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity. And,  if  their  status  is  to  be  seriously 
eonsidored,  what  authority  is  responsible  for  their 
L,'uidance  in  general  culture?  The  University  Ex- 
tension Board  has  undoubted  obligations  here ;  but 
1    liMve   rather  in   view   the   duties  of  the   public 

•Educational  ConKH'Ss  hold  in  Melboiirno.  March  11  15. 
1912. 
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lihiaiy.  At  present  the  library  authorities  of  the 
State  scarcely  conceive  the  nature  of  the  tasli 
requiring  their  attention,  and  the  Educatiouul 
Association,  to  be  fomied  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
gress, might  well  consider  proposals  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  unfortunate  gap  in  our  educational 
services. 

While  my  few  remarks  are  to  have  more  direct 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  University  Library, 
I  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  this  relation  ot 
public  libraries  to  the  educational  problems  undiT 
discussion,  for,  up  to  this  stage,  scarce!}'  any  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  libraries.  They  have 
iuferentially  been  regarded  as  mere  adjuncts  of 
the  school  and  college;  whereas  their  ti-ue  stand- 
ing is  central  and  all-])orvading,  if  they  be 
efficiently  administered  as  auxiliary  institutions. 
Naturally,  the  de])lorable  condition  of  the  libraries 
in  this  State  is  a  sufticient  reason  to  account  for 
their  neglect  by  the  teaching  profession ;  but  lec- 
turers and  teachers  could  do  much  in  combination 
to  raise  a  demand  for  their  bettenni'nt. 

Coming  to  Professor  l^eiTv's  paper  on  the 
Modcru  Ihuvcr'<it  11  (iniJ  its  Uphi  cj)*  one 
nuiy  say  that  it  augui's  well  that  a  lend- 
ing ])rofessor  of  llie  medical  faculty  shoulij 
so  emphatically  endorse  an  arts  training,  as 
being  fuJulamiMitally  ncn-essary  for  all  students 
who     ])ass     thiough     the     university.      Professor 

*  Sec  Prnrri{liiu/s  nf  ihv  Vir.^t  Kthirnlioniil  Cnngrfss. 
Mclh..  1912.  pp.  118-33. 
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Ikirry  fortitios  liis  statements  by  oxperience  in  two 
lifuiisplifi-rs.  ]iy  thus  linking'  ii[)  tlu'  cultural  if- 
iiuiivnifuts  of  tile  arts  courses  with  the  sterner 
dtiuiands  of  the  sciences,  he  advocates  a  hroadeiied 
conception  of  the  woi'U  a  ^Mjiiluatc  is  called  upon 
to  fidfil  in  the  coniniunity.  Tlu*  university  man 
should  he  prepared  to  undertake  services  for  the 
connnon  ^'«X)d,  cxtcndin;^'  Ix-yond  the  prescribed 
duties  of  his  technical  callinj^',  however  monetarily 
advantageous  his  position  may  be.  'J'lu-  task  of  tlu- 
university  is  to  produce  cultivatid  men,  capable  of 
.ipplying  themselves  with  case  to  the  varying 
ni-eds  of  the  times,  ami  not  njere  technical  crafts- 
men; hence,  as  I'rofessor  Jierry  conceives  it,  the 
univi^rsity  '■'  itself  shoidd,  by  the  nature  of  the 
training  afforded,  prompt  the  students  to  this 
exalted  attitude  towards  social  obligations. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning  the  duties 
oi  the  teaching  staff  in  this  icspect,  and  it  falls 
to  my  lot  to  refer  to  the  place  of  the  University 
Library. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  utilitarian  standards,  and  to 
accept  the  doctrine  that  a  university  should  be- 
stow u|)on  the  comnnmity  successions  of  cultured 

*  Cf.  Prof.  (jr.  E.  Vincent.  luiliiidunliziiiii  Duty  of  Ihf 
hihfiinj. — Piihlir  Lihnirirn,  1908,  J).  394  : — "The  fiiiirtioii 
of  all  ediuational  in.stitiitioiis  in  ;i  dpmocrnry  ia  two-foM  : 
To  |)ut  the  kn<)\vlf(li;e  and  skill  and  idealism  «if  the  few 
at  the  service  of  all  ;  i.f.,  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
knowledge,  tiuste.  and  aspiration  ;  an«l.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  discover  the  exceptional  few.  to  offer  them  opportunity 
for  development,  and  thns  to  insure  adeqimU"  leadership 
and  ultimate  readjustment  on  a  higher  plane." 
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geutleuien,  able  to  lead  in  iho  several  direutiou8 
of  a  uatiou's  activity,  then  books,  covering  every 
sphere  of  life  and  the  varied  movemeuts  of  the 
world  of  affairs,  should  be  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  students  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  coui-ses.  And  the  problem  is  how  to  bring 
students  into  intimate  relations  with  the  library 
of  the  University,  and  how  may  the  library  be 
most  advantageously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students?  In  this  connection  we  must  consider 
not  merely  the  reading  of  specified  text-books,  but 
also  the  knowledge,  use,  and  intelligent  handhng 
of  large  numbers  of  books.  Justin  Wiusor  has 
said: — "Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
so-called  text-book  is  really  more  the  author's 
predilection  for  a  subject  than  a  true  exposition 
of  it.  The  subject  as  a  virgin  creation  still  attracts 
us.  We  must  often  get  it  from  many  angles,  and 
it  is  the  many  books  *  that  give  us  this.  The 
library  should  be  to  the  college  much  what  the 
dining-room  is  to  the  house,  and  the  place  to  in- 
vigorate the  system  under  cheerful  conditions 
with  a  geneix)us  fare  and  a  good  digestion.  .  .  . 
"J'hore  is  notliing  so  broadening  as  an  acquaintance 
witli  nuuiy  books,  and  nothing  so  improving  as 
artiuiring  the  art  of  tasting  a  book  as  the  geologist 
takes  in  tlie  landscape  at  a  glance.  .      .     The 

way  to  avoid  being  appalled  at  the  world  of  books 

*  Cf.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
disagrees  witli  the  notion  that  the  masterj'  of  a  few 
standard  books  is  enough  for  culture. — Public  Libraries, 
1911,  p.  131. 
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is  what  till-  liliiiirv  ol  tin-  colk-yt'  is  cuininissioiaMl 
to  point  out."  * 

Li  11  fortunately,  in  Melbourne  wu  lack  facilities 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  these  functions 
at  present,  and  this  is  an  opportuiu-  time  to  make 
known  some  of  the  additions  and  changes  which 
are  required  to  enable  the  University  Library  to 
render  an  increased  service  to  students  in  their 
studies. 

1.  The  first  immediate  necessity  is  a  central 
lil)rary,  lioused  in  a  suitable  structure,  situated 
in  a  i)Osition  conveniently  accessible  to  all  depart - 
intents  of  study.  The  present  library  is  very 
poorly  equipped,  and  most  inadequate  for  the 
rt'(|uirements  of  students  and  professors :  its  ser- 
\ice  of  books  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  bare 
limits  of  the  prescribed  studies.  Including  de- 
partmental libraries,  Mr.  Rromby  informs  me  that 
hf  has  o?dy  some  34,fK)0  volumes  ^  under  his  care. 
Tho  present  needs  of  the  University  wotild  de- 
mand a  working  collection  of  100,000  volumes  ni 
least:  and  if  Professor  Berry's  ideas  reach  con- 
stnnmation.  an  extension  to  nearly  2r)0,000  books 
would   be  necessary.     Indeed,   in   a  country   lik«^ 

'  CnHri/r  Lihntri/.  in  U.S.  Bur.  of  Ediic.  Cirr.  of 
/nforw..  Nn.  1.  1080.  pp.  7  8.  Qnotorl  TAhrary  Jnurnnl, 
Nov..  1910. 

f  f'f.  thi.s  with  lihr.irie.s  of  somo  oth»T  iinivorsitioi*  n» 
ferrod  to  l>v  Prof.  Ri-rrv  in  his  pajuT  :  Sydiu-y.  90.000  v.  : 
Toronto.  101.800  v.  (with  26.000  pamphlets):  Montr.-a' 
(M(;ill).  130.000  V.  (with  20.000  paniph!.-t.s).  al.to  fin.* 
medical  lihrarv  of  30.000  v.  ;  LiveriKK>l,  80.000  v.  ;  .and 
Manchester.  1^2.000  v.  These  figures  are  from  Mintrva, 
1911-12. 
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Australia,  isolated  so  far  t'rt)iii  tlu-  great  book 
tri'asuries  of  the  world,  liWiarics,  and  especially 
University  and  Stale  libraries,  should  be  de- 
vt'loped  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  sucii  isolation;  but.  unfortunately, 
they  have  rather  been  looked  upon  as  inevitable 
adjuncts,  instead  of  being  realized  as  the  most 
central   and   ef^cient  institutions  *  of  the   whole 


*r/.  the  late  President  W.  R.  Harper.  Old  and  AVir 
/ulitrtifiiiii,  in  liis  Trviid  in  fliiihrr  Ediirafion  in  Amerim. 
Chioaf^o,  |).  121  ff.  : — "  To  day  the  chief  buildini;  of  a  col 
lef{e,  the  bniidiiiK  in  which  is  taken  the  greatest  pride,  is  the 
college  library.  .  .  .  It  is  the  centre  of  the  institutional 
activity.      .      .  Some  of  us  will  see  the  day   when   in 

every  great  division  of  the  University  there  will  be  pro- 
fessors of  bibliography  and  methodology,  whose  function 
it  will  be  to  teach  men  books  and  how  to  use  them. 
It  is  pitiable  to  find  that  many  graduates  of  our  very  best 
colleges  are  unable,  upon  taking  up  the  more  advanced 
work  in  divinity  or  in  graduate  courses,  to  make  good 
use  of  books.  .  .  .  No  more  important,  no  more  use- 
ful, training  can  be  given  men  in  college  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  books.  Why  do  so  many  college  men 
give  up  reading  when  they  leave  college?  Hecause  in  the 
college  they  have  never  learnt  the  use  of  books.  The 
equipment  of  the  library  will  never  be  finished  until  it 
has  upon  its  staff  nu'U  and  women  whose  sole  work  shall 
be.  not  the  care  of  Ixwks.  not  the  cataloguing  of  Imoks. 
but  the  giving  of  instriu'tion  coru^erning  their  use." 

Cf.  Emerson  : — "  .Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they 
provide  us  with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books, 
and  I  think  no  chair  is  so  nnich  wanted." — liook-R,  in  his 
Society  imd   S<ditiidr. 

Cf.  also  .Tu.stin  Wiusor  : — "  To  fulfil  its  right  fid 
destiny  the  library  should  become  the  central  agency  of  our 
college  methods,  and  not  renuiin  a  suliordinate  one.  whidi 
it  too  often  is.  Tt  is  often  thought  of  last  in  developing 
efficiency  and  awarfling  appropriations." — ('oUn/f  JAtinini. 
in  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ.  rirriihn,  No.  1,  1880,"  p.  7.  C/. 
also  account  of  work  done  at  Rochester  University  Library 
in  the  same  issue,  pp.  15  27  :— "  The  idea  that  a  college 
library  may  serve  the  clas.ses  as  an  instructor  quite  as  suc- 
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L'ducatioiial  syslriii.  Al  pittiiuL  ri'St-areli  stutlus 
air  iiK-ivasing  Ijy  im-aris  of  a  gt'iicious  grant  liDiii 
tliL-  State  (idVL'iniiiL'iit,  luit  tlir  stiuli-iits  aiv  all 
seriously  hampered  in  tluir  work  by  an  iiuicle- 
quute  .sui)ply  of  literature,  l-'roni  what  I  know  ot 
libraries  in  this  eountry,  books  are  selected  on  no 
eonsistent  and  scholarly  plan  ;  no  regular  attenipt 
is  being  nuule  to  cope  with  the  glaring  deHcieneies 
of  the  eolleetions ;  and,  although  most  of  the 
libraries  concerni'd  j)ossi'Ss  the  nuiterials  at  hand 
for  this  purpose,  yet  they  are  not  used.  Hearing 
upon  the  imi>ortance  of  libraries  for  the  resi-arcii 
student,  W.  l'\  I'oole,*  whose  services  to  bibli- 
ograi)hy  placi'  readers  under  lasting  obligations  to 
him,  has  said  : — "  The  presence  of  a  large  l>ody 
of  i)ost-graduate  students  is  an  inspinng  featinv 
of  university  life,  and  to  the  public  a  guarantee  of 
the  high  scholarshij)  and  superior  educational 
advantages  of  the  institution.  These  students 
cannot  be  secured  and  retained  uidess  they  liave 
access  to  a  large  and  well-furnished  library." 
Principal  Hadley,  of  Yale,  affinns  : — "It  is  the 
need  of  providing  for  advanced  research  on  a  large 
scale  which  has  given  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  university  library  development  to-day."* 
In  addition  to  a  well-organ i/.ed  central  libran-,  a 
mo<lern     university    reipiins     to     be     etriciently 

cessfully  as  the  professor  <>f  Latin  or  <>f  m.ithemnticB  in 
beginning  to  take  root." 

•  Lihrary  Jounwl,  v.   18.  1893,  y.  471. 
t  I'uhUc  Lihr.inx.  1900.  J..    116. 
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fciuipped  ill  l)()ok  laboratories,  such  as  ileparl- 
mental  libraries  and  seminary  libraries,  and  also 
^'eneral  students'  (or  ordinary  college)  libraries. 

Ill  the  central  library  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity meet  as  individuals,  pursuing  their  several 
branches  of  study.  In  the  departmental  and 
seminary  libraries  *  the  professors  and  students 
collaborate  in  class  studies  and  research,  which  is 
an  apt  means  of  familiarizing  students  with  the 
use  of  libraries ;  though  care  might  be  exercised 
not  to  inculcate  the  use  of  books  as  mere  tools. 
The  social  or  leisure  side  of  reading  predominates 
in  the  students'  libraries,  and  they  thus  come 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the  literary  move- 
ments of  the  past  and  present.  To  send  forth 
students  from  the  University  with  an  adequate 
first-hand  knowledge  of  books  and  libraries  con- 
stitutes a  factor  for  cultural  progress  in  the  com- 
munity whieli  may  not  be  overrated,  f 

*  Cf.  R.  A.  Rye's  evidence  before  Royal  Comniis.sion  on 
University  Education  in  London,  regarding  the  libraries 
of  the  University. — Apiicudix  to  Third  Report  {Evidence). 
1911,  p.  168  (cd.  5911).  For  an  interesting  account  of 
university  library  service,  .sec  R.  W.  Chambers,  Librnry 
of  Univrr.-<iti/  ( 'olltt/f ,  fjondon. — Library  Astsocintinn 
Record,  1909,  pp.  550-58. 

t  Of.  Carlyle,  Ihctorial  Addrcsi',  Edinburgh,  2nd  April, 
1866  : — "  It  remains,  however,  practically  a  most  important 
truth  ....  that  the  main  use  of  universities  in 
the  present  age  is  that  after  you  have  done  with  all  your 
classes,  the  next  thing  is  a  collection  of  books,  a  great  . 
library  of  good  books,  which  you  proceed  to  study  and 
read.      .  .      What  I   found   the  university  did   for  me 

is,  that  it  taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages,  in 
various  sciences,  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  which 
treated  of  these  things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any 
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1  must  not  overlook  lo  iiuniioii  ilir  nuc-uh- 
sity  for  frt'i'Iy  leiidiiij^'  liooks  from  tlic  Uni- 
versity Librtirv  to  all  studt'iits.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  modern  methods  to  make 
marked  distinctions  between  the  studentjs  and  th*- 
teaching  stalT  in  this  respect.  Undergraduates 
shoukl  be  urged  to  acquaint  themselves  with  as 
many  works  as  possible  bearing  upon  their 
branches  of  study ;  but  they  cannot  be  expecteii 
to  do  this  to  any  adequat<'  extent,  unless  easy 
facilities  for  boiTOwing  are  afforded  them.  This 
question  of  lending  books  from  libraries  associated 
with  teaching  institutions  raises  the  problem  of 
duplicate  copies ;  but  the  extra  expense  involved 
is  compensated  for  by  the  wider  dissemination  of 
the  contents  of  the  work  among  the  students. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Koch,*  of  the  Michigan  University 
Library,  writing  on  this  question,  says: — "Why 
should  not  the  university  library  buy  extra  copies 
of  standard  works  just  as  the  laboratory  dupli- 
cates certain  apparatus  for  the  use  of  students'' 
A  university  library  has  other  functions  than 
merely  rolling  up  its  sum  total  of  volumes  from 
year  to  year.  Tf  it  is  to  take  its  proper  pinoo  in 
the  cducationnl  work  of  the  institution,  it  mu»»t 
not  regard  as  wasted  the  money  spent  for  an 
occasional  duplicate  of  a  work  needed  for  tlie 
reference  shelves  or  for  circulation." 

department  I  wanted  to  make  myself  master  nf.  as  I  found 
it  suit  me." — Tn  RfrfnrinI  AddreMMff.  Kdinhur'ih.  ed.  A. 
Stodart-Walker,  1900.  p.  84. 

•  Library  Journal,  1906,  j).  761. 
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'2.  Ill  tlieso  ullt'ivtl  circuiustaiices  the  uiiivertjily 
liljiaiiaii  it'ceives  a  liij,'liiT  status,  lie  should  rank 
in  staudiiig  witli  the  ieauhiiig  statf,  and  be  a 
member  of  the  Professorial  Board.  He  should 
have  independent  control  of  his  own  department, 
just  as  any  professor.  This  {Kjint  is  most 
essential,  because  his  independence  strengthens 
his  position  for  co-operation  with  the  faculties, 
as  well  as  for  determining  the  pro{x)rtions 
of  expenditure  for  each  separate  division  of 
the  whole  library.*  A  well-trained  and  res|xjnsible 
librarian  is  more  likely  to  attend  judiciously  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  include  students,  graduates,  and 
professors,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  general 
public.  Ill  practice,  it  is  found  advisable  to  sup- 
port him,  in  regard  to  decisions  relating  to  the 
faculties,  by  the  assistance  of  a  small  library  com- 
mitti'i'.     The  univcisitv  librarian  tluis  becomes  an 


*  We  have  all  heard  of  the  type  of  professor  who  regards 
the  university  library  as  a  kind  of  overflow  of  his  own. 
which  he  cannot  store  in  his  study.  Ilartwip.  the  famous 
librarian  of  .Marburg  University,  relates  a  story  of  Henke, 
the  professor  of  thet)logy,  who  was  also  a  librarian.  "  In 
selecting  books  for  the  library,  he  repeatedly  followed  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  tastes  rather  than  the  needs  of 
the  institution.  Owing  to  this,  unpleasant  .scenes  not  un- 
freijucntly  occurred  between  him  and  Gildemeister.  who 
had  been  for  some  ten  years  the  motive-force  of  the  library 
administration." — 0.  Hartwig,  Aiis  dr.m  Lrften  einrs 
Dnitsr/irn  nUiUnthekin.f.  1906.  p.  81.  Henke's  conception 
of  the  university  librarian's  office  does  not  stand  alone,  and 
it  illustrates  the  need  for  an  independent  librarian  who 
can  determine  the  library's  acquisitions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  university  .service  as  a  whole.  The  modern 
tendency  is  inclining  towards  this  view. 
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iiiiporliiiit  <)tH,ji'r,  and  in  inaiiv  iiuivcrsitiiK  lie  is 
calk-il  upon  to  repivsciit  tin-  institution  at  intt-r- 
national  uongresst's. 

3.  Students  should  be  eneouia;,'ed  to  mak" 
themselves  familiar  with  the  library  in  all  its  de- 
tails.* Sound  bibliographieal  knowledge  is  a  re- 
ijuirenient  for  fruitfid  specialization  in  the  studien 
of  the  ailvanced  coursi'S ;  and  students  whose 
acquaintance  with  libraries  and  tlu'ir  methods  has 
originated  in  the  elementary  seh(M>ls  are  able  to 
l>rofit  instantly  by  the  allusions  to  other  authors 
L,'i\en  by  professors,  and  also  to  gain  innnediate 
access  to  hidden  materials  and  original  sources. 
This  work  nuiy  be  rendered  more  etTective  for 
undergraduates — 

{(I)  By  the  de|nirtmental  or  seminary  libraries, 
used  in  common  by  professors  and  studt-nts. 
situated  either  in  separate  rooms,  divisions  or 
alcoves  of  the  main  libraiy,  or  in  imniediat'^ 
ass{)ciation  with   the  laboratoiies. 

(/>)  By  courses  of  lectures  in  bibliographical 
methods,'    |)aiticularly  as  aids  to  research.     This 

*  With  the  .<!tiidpiit  the  lihrari.iii  cannot  be  too  cloBe  a 
friend." — Instin  Winsur,  Cnlhi/r  LUirnn/.  |).  9  (U.S. 
Bar.  of  Ediir.  Cirr.  <>f  /„f"rw..  1880.  No.  1). 

t  For  reference  to  nniveisities  uivinj;  thi«  traininu.  *fr 
p.  34,  Kiipni. 

The  .\.s.-<fMialion  of  CJerman  PhiloIoRiBt.s  ha.s  a  Library 
Se.tion.  and  at  its  50th  conference,  held  at  f'.rny.. 
1909,  re.solntiona  were  passe*!,  dra\vin»{  ttie  attention 
of  savants  to  the  freipienty  of  incorrect  citatioim 
of  titles  of  lM)oks  and  referenoe«.  It  wan  ali»o 
decided  to  request  professors  and  teachers  to  add  some 
bibliographical    information    with    the    citations    niven    to 
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instriicLioii  niiglit  hv  givc-ii  by  the  librarian  lo 
freshincii  at  tlic  begiiiiiiiig  of  thi-ir  studies.  Con- 
sidering the  iiecessity  imposed  upon  teachers  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools  to  interest  children 
in  books,  the  present  education  diploma  work 
might  well  include  this  as  an  integral  element  of 
the  course. 

(c)  By  advising  students  to  undertake  general 
or  cultural  reading,  especially  during  the  long 
vacation,  and  by  encouraging  this  as  part  of  the 
woi'k  of  their  respective  branches  of  study.  Pro- 
fessor Berry's  remarks  on  a  higher  cultural  stan- 
dard for  medical  men  require  emphasizing  here. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  where  so  much  is 
done  in  this  respect,  we  read  constant  references 
to  shortcomings.  Professor  Linn,*  of  Chicago, 
sjieaking  of  imiversity  libraries,  recently  said:  — 
"  So  little  is  done  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of 
lioolvs  other  vlian  as  tools  for  the  moment,  that 
university  li])raries  are  as  mere  piles  of  accumu- 
lated rubl)ish  to  the  majority  of  students.  TIk' 
fiieulty  itself  regards  the  library  as  a  sort  of  tool- 
shop,  seldom  as  a  living  organism,  and  often  as  n 
mausoleimn."  While  reserving  any  criticism  on 
Professor  Linn's  strictures,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  province  of  the  librarian  to  give  the  library 
under  his  care  the  standing  and  vitality  reqviired 

students  in  olass.  Dr.  V.  Eichler  aflvocatcd  at  the  ron 
feroiico  that  chair.s  of  lilirarv  scienro  shoiihl  ho  ostahlislied 
at  Herliii.  Lcipsic.  Mmiirli.  and  Vienna. — f^'f.  Znifrnflildtf 
fiir  nibhothcl-sweKen.  1909.  pp.  519.  521. 

'  Public  Libraries,  v.   11,  p.  252. 
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I  il,  iiiid  tliu  univcrsil V  iiiuaiiaiis  oi  liif  i  lulril 
>latt.'S  arc,  on  tliu  wiiuk',  purlieu larl^-  lorv\urd  in 
I  icssing  home  tliu  iucouiparable  worth  of  the 
library  to  students  in  their  studies.  Tliey  liave 
their  own  assoeiation,  and  as  a  body  of  edueated 
men  tliey  hold  a  unique  iKJsition  in  the  library 
world  to-day,  and  their  whole-hearted  eo-opera- 
{um  with  the  librarians  of  State  and  public 
libraries  has  extended  then*  inriueuce  far  beyoiul 
the  confines  of  tlie  universities  to  wliich  they  are 
attaehed.  Jiy  their  keenness  in  library  uiatters 
professoi"s  have  caught  the  coutagiou,  and  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  work  in  the  same  sphere 
which  held  the  services  of  Winsor,  Eiske,  Can- 
field,  Bradshaw,  Hartwig,  Dziatzko. 

1.  Viewing  the  increase  of  library-  efficiency  as 
an  immediate  "necessity  for  effective  university 
work,  is  there  any  practical  remedy  apart  from  a 
heavy  financial  outlay?  For  help  one  may  borrow 
a  suggestion  from  Europe  and  the  UniU'ii 
States.  I  refer  to  the  inter-library  loans,  which 
are  so  marked  a  feature  of  their  hbraries,  both 
|>ublic  and  academic.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  assist  graduates  and  professoi-s,  and  all  investi- 
i,'ators  in  Australia,  by  initiating  a  similar  scheme, 
s(i  that  in  prosecuting  their  important  researidies. 
they  may  draw  upon  the  library  resources  of  the 
('ommonwealth?  Our  State  librarii's  an-  state- 
su|)ported  institutions,  and  surely  it  were  an  eaay 
nnitter  to  follow  thes*^  other  advane«'d  countries, 
and   devise   a   ready    method   of   library   i-o-opera- 
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tinii  with  stato-riuldWftl  miivcrsitics,*  especially 
as  the  heiiefits  are  in  vwry  instance  national  and 
tederal.  f 

*  ('/.  Dr.  Alex.  Lt'e|iir  :  — "  Tu  briii^'  abmit  tloser  rela- 
tions between  public  libraries  and  ediicatiunal  institntii^ns 
should  be  one  of  the  a.sjiirations  of  the  nvw  librarianship. 
Our  libraries  and  our  universities  should  seek  to  co-operate 
to  a  K''Pi'ter  extent."— Library  Association  of  Australasia. 
Tnins.  find  Proc,  1900,  p.  Ixv. 

f  Inter  library  loans  have  long  been  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  and  were  mentioned  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Liliniry  Joiinial  in  1876.  At  the  present  time  1  believe  the 
.system  has  been  extended,  on  the  initiative  of  the  IJoyal 
I'russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  embrace  international 
loans  of  .\1SS.  and  printed  documents  between  tiermany 
and  the  United  States.  (('/.  Lihran/  Jouriuil.  A.L.A. 
Confcipurc  Xo.,  1906,  p.  '  222.)  This  international 
system  is  quite  a  feature  of  Continental  practice, 
and  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  importance  of 
scientific  investigations,  recognizing  as  it  does  that 
political  boundaries  do  not  hinder  mutual  i>articipation  in 
the  benefits  of  science.  Each  country  sliould  feel  itself 
under  obligations  to  help  those  who  are  nobly  striving  to 
satisfy  the  common  needs  of  mankind.  At  the  Inter- 
national Congiess  for  Historical  Sciences,  held  at  Berlin. 
1908,  Dr.  Aiidersson  contributed  a  paper  on  this  (juestion 
of  international  loans  between  lil)raries.  (Cf.  Zentnilhhitt 
fur  /lll,liof/,r/,sirr.-eii,  1908.  pp.  501-15.)  He  stated  that 
Austria  had  lent  books  to  foreign  savants  since  1883.  In 
other  countries  the  system  was  in  operation  to  a  limited 
extent.  .\t  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Academies,  in  1901.  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  sought  to  have  the  direct  method  (aj>art  from 
the  circumlocution  of  the  diplomatic  agencies)  generally 
recognized,  as  between  the  libraries  subscribing  to  the 
scheme  of  international  loans.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  countries  rejjresented.  exce|)ting  Creat  Hritain,  France, 
Russia,  and  Spain.  .\t  the  1907  conference,  at  \'ienna. 
the  Prussian  j)roposals  were  again  affirmed.  France. 
England,  and  .Japan,  whilst  dissenting,  abstained  from 
voting.  (The  French  representatives,  favouring  loans 
through  the  embassies  ratlii>r  than  directly  through  the 
libraries,  advocated  the  formation  of  a  central  responsible 
loan  bureau.)      Ariangements   were   made   for   putting   the 
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M  litiiu"  iritu  upi-nitiuii ;  and  tlio  sii(^gf8tioii8  uf  llic  I'lussian 
Atinltiiiy  are  now  therefore  a  reiognizecl  prinoiple  of  iiiUt 
iiatioii.il  library  service. 

As  aiiuther  iiislaii'-e  of  Libliothecal  fellowship,  one  aiuy 
mention  that  an  interchange  of  catalogue  cards  is  in  opera 
tion  between  the  Royil  Library  of  Berlin  anil  the  Library 
if  Congress,  whilst  the  latter  library  also  deposits  its 
printed  cards  in  several  other  national  libraries,  i.'iciuding 
the  Public  Library  of  New  8outh  Wales. 

In  the  Zenlnilbldtt  fur  liUiimtltt  Lk we'll  n,  1908,  pp. 
1-45  430,  appears  a  paper,  re;id  by  F.  Kichler  before  the 
iMternalional  Congress  for  Historical  Sciences,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  need  in  Austria  for  a  central  catalogue  of 
libraries  and  a  central  bureau  of  information  similar  to 
that  in  Germany.  He  also  mentions  the  splendid  .system 
uf  inter  library  loans  which  exists  between  the  Royal 
Library  of  \  ienna,  the  various  university,  student,  and 
State  libraries  throughout  Austria.  The  .State  libraries 
siijiply  books  to  |)rovincial  schools,  and  also  free  of  cost 
to  individuals  who  are  doing  research  work,  provided  they 
tan  be  reached  by  post.  During  1905  6  the  \'ienna  I'ni 
versify  Library  loaned  some  30,392  volumes  to  other 
libraries  in  Vienna,  and  6,852  to  others  outside  the  city. 
This  is  a  good  instance  of  lurrent  library'  |)olicy  in 
.Viistria,  which  places  the  State's  library  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  are  pursuing  professional  and  scien- 
trtic  studies,  wherever  they  may  reside.  (Similar  facilities 
exist  in  Italy  in  regard  to  its  32  st-ate  libraries.) 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Zi  ntrtilbhitf  fur  Itihliolhrlci' 
wiittit,  pp.  450-457,  R.  Fick,  of  Berlin,  reJers  to  the  work 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Info-niation,  Berlin,  and  th<' 
inter-library  loans  effected  through  its  agency.  In  1907 
the  Royal  Library  of  lierlin  lent  to  other  (mainly  uni 
\ersity)  libraries  .some  19.757  and  borrowed  from  them 
^onie  675  volinnes.  These  numbers  have  doui)led  since  1903. 
Herr  Fick  instances  the  case  of  a  Miniich  profes.sor  who 
sought  through  the  Bureau  for  258  books.  Only  44  could 
not  be  tracetl.  He  borrowed  from  2b  libraries  outside 
Munich  some  171  volumes,  relating  mainly  to  18th  century 
literature.  The  whole  expense,  incluiling  cost  of  inipiirie.H, 
.imounted  t<)  abttut  £5.  Even  this  is  considered  t<M)  ex 
pensive  by  (iermaii  readers,  and  |>roposals  are  iM-ini'  put 
forward  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  t<i  n  minimum 
by  est^iblishing  a  central  lending  bureau  or  "  <-learing 
house  "  for  loan-books  in  Berlin. 

Dr.    A.    Anrlersson.    \'i<e  Lilirarian  of   the    Upsala   I'm 
versity.     in     a     paper    on     "  The     Re.searcli     T^ibraries    of 
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Sweden,"  read  before  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  the 
American  Library  .Association,  1904.  writes  that  books  arc 
lent  in  the  most  liberal  way  between  Swedish  libraries. 
The  arrangement  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  works  well.  By 
nic.-.ns  of  the  Union  Swedish  "  Accessions-Katalog  "'  every 
body  can  find  out  in  what  library  a  desired  book  is  to  be 
had,  and  within  a  couple  of  days  he  can  have  it.  Demands 
from  private  scholars  all  over  the  country,  where  there  is 
no  great  librarv  to  act  as  an  intermediary,  are  met  with 
the  same  liberality.  MSS.  and  books  of  a  special  character 
are  sometimes  lent  to  foreign  libraries  and  scholars.  Dr. 
Andersson  also  mentions  that  the  University  libraries  lend 
out  to  professors  and  students  almost  any  number  of 
Ixjoks.  and  even  to  members  of  the  public,  who  come  for 
the  purpose  of  research. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Education  Depurtnu-nt 
is  co-ordinating  the  primary  and  secondary  (in- 
cluding technical)  branches  of  education  under  a 
cfUtral  administration,  combined  witli  some  form 
of  local  autonomy  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of 
each  district  and  type  of  school.  This  forward 
movement  makes  a  distinct  advance  in  educa- 
tional policy.  But  public  instruction  is  not  a 
matter  for  ofiicials  merely ;  it  is  a  national 
obligation,  and  demands  the  interest  and  support 
of  representative  citizens  in  all  localities  of  the 
State.  The  provision  for  greater  facilities  in  re- 
gard to  advanced  education  in  country  districts, 
under  the  guidance  of  talented  teachers,  may  help 
to  prevent  a  too-early  migration  of  young  people 
to  tlio  metropolis,  and  enable  them  to  acquire  an 
intinuite  connection  with  the  progress  of  their 
districts,  and  thus  encourage  increasing  favour 
towards  docpntrali/.ation.  The  extension  of  toeh- 
nieal  aud  agricultiM'al  colleges,  suitable  to  their 
localities,  has  appealed  to  a  large  number  <>f 
students,  and,  together  with  the  contiiuiation  and 
high  schools,  they  will  undoubtedly  ereat*'  severnl 
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comparatively  large  groups  of  students  iu  training 
in  inland  centres. 

Assuming  that  the  ])eparlnu'nt  is  capahle  ol 
meeting  jnost  of  the  demands  wliieh  this  extension 
of  policy  necessitates,  still,  complete  as  the  sys- 
tein  appears  to  be,  it  is  lacking  in  one  essential 
particular.  The  various  fri'e  lii)raries  in  the  JStat-- 
are  not  associated  with  this  advance  in  public 
iTistruction,  and  tlieir  relation  to  our  school  sys- 
tem is  a  problem  of  pn-ssing  im{K)rt-ance  to-day. 
'J'he  time  ai)pears  opportune  to  co-ordinate  library 
developnu'nt  in  Victoria  with  educational  pro- 
gress.* J 11  elaborating  schemes  for  State  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  libraries  should 
not  t)e  neglected.  Up  till  now  they  have  had 
little  or  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  educational 
movements  ai'ound  them.  They  do,  in  fact,  per- 
form some  social  functions  which  appear  to  bo 
very  populai'.  iiut  ;is  spheiTs  of  inculcating  I'eal 
desire  for  learning  and  book-culture,  as  well  as 
su])])lementing  the  work  of  the  scliools.  thoy  are 
decidedly  lac-king.     The   local   library  should  be  a 

*  Of.  M.  E.  Sadler.  <  Oiitiiiiitititin  Sc/hkiI.i  in  Kniihnid 
anil  Elsewhere.  2iid  ed..  1908,  p.  81  (rcforrin^;  to  slow 
pro><ress  of  piildic  lilnaries  in  flieat  Britain  prior  to  tlu- 
l-Uluration  Art  1870)  : — "  Hut  (he  triMu!  of  opinion  in 
favonr  of  library  extension  was  .strengthened  by  the 
serial  and  inlelleetual  clianiie  ^radnally  broui,'hl  abont  by 
the  ojieration  of  the  Klenienlary  Education  .\<ts."  Dr. 
.Milkau.  in  his  illnniinalive  arlide  on  Lilirarie.s  (Die  h'liltiii 
ihr  (,'fijeiiwtirt.  Teil  1.  .\bt.  i..  )•.  581).  makes  a  similar 
reference  to  Prussia  :— "  Everybody  knows  liow  mucli  of 
the  powerful  ini|)et\iR.  which  (iernian  library  economy 
has  received  during  the  luist  ten  years,  is  to  be  Iniced  to 
the  initiative  of  the  Prussian  educational  authorities." 
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laclor  ill  llii-  piugrubb  ul  ihc  scliular  liuiii  loiui  lu 
toiiu  ill  bclioul,  and  he  should  be  ixliuiU'd  U*  draw 
ii|*on  its  ifsuuicL'b  ill  an  iiilcliiyciil  inaiiiiLT.  Tin 
iitllL'  iiiuiv  he  would  sue  in  a  iiiuiiicipal  hl>lai\>,  as 
compared  with  the  smaller  eolleclion  ol  books  at 
school,  uouUl  rouse  lurther  interest,  ami  stmiulate 
eagerness   tor   increased   tacilities   ot    relerunce. 

The  growing  numbers  ol  young  readers,  who  ul 
[ireseiit    obtain    little    or    no   guidance    us    to    the 
[)roper  haiulling  ot   books   and   their  selection   lor 
study,  calls  lor  an  immediate  recognition  of  their 
existence    1)}    the    lii)raries  of   the    Stale.      In    ad- 
dition to  satisfying  their  needs  as  readi-rs,   there 
is  the  ailvantage  of  devi'lo})ing  the  si-nse  of  civic 
responsibility    to    ix-    gained    fri>m    the    use    and 
lean  of  l)(K)ks  from  the  local  library,     'i'lie  young 
stutleiit  would  learn  to  protect  them   from  abusi-, 
and  attach  some  importance  to  his  position  us  a 
bonowi-r;    and    thus    from    tiiis    early    association 
with  public   libraries  lie  would  gather  about  him- 
self  not   only    the   restraints  of  culture,    but   also 
receive    an     impetus    to     value     his    approaching' 
citizenship,  and  eoine  to  discharge  its  duties  with 
(•(lusideiation   and   diseeiniiient.      In   many  places 
libraries   have   proved   their  worth    as   institutions 
cultivating  in  tiie  children  the  knowledge  of  civic 
duties  and  privilegoH. 

This  association  of  libraries,  whether  .seh«H»l  or 
pid)lie,  with  the  young,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  siiflicient  that  librarians  alone  should 
have   a  knowledge  of   library   methixls ;   it   is  nlwi 
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ot  tile  greatest  importaucc  that  teachers  should 
pussess  a  general  acquaiutaiice  with  the  ruauage- 
mcut  of  libraries,  the  use  of  reference  books,  and 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  works  for  study  and 
general  reading.  The  enormous  output  of  pub- 
lications from  year  to  year,  in  all  bz'anches  oi 
human  knowledge,  makes  it  incumbent  upoji 
educational  authorities  to  provide  some  fonn  of 
training  for  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  respect,  ll 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  young  scholar  can, 
with  advantage,  pick  up  this  infonnatiou  for  him- 
self, any  more  than  he  can  do  so  in  other  spheres 
of  learning :  the  matter  requires  some  special 
training  and  guidance. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  drew 
attention  to  the  want  of  co-operation  between 
libraries  and  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  an 
address  to  the  teachers  at  Quincy,  he  stated  that 
though  they  stood  side  by  side  there  was  no  bridgv 
between  them.  A  first  effort  to  construct  a  con- 
necting link  was  put  forth  by  the  library  and 
school  authorities  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
in  1879.*  It  was  arranged  that  the  teachers  and 
pupils  should  visit  the  library,  and  that  books 
should  be  delivered  to  teachers  for  reading  in  the 
schools. 

From  this  small  beginning,  after  many  halting 
advances,    public   libraries   linve    increasingly    iii- 


*  MisB  J.    A.    Rathbone,    Modem   Library   Movcintnt.- 
I'ublic  Libraries,  1908,  p.  200. 
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tt'ivstod  theiiiselvos  in  schools,  fitluT  by  ostnl)- 
lisliiiig  branch  Uhrarics  hi  school  buildings,  or  by 
lending  books  through  the  agency  of  the  travelling 
libraries  syston,  and  at  the  same  time  by  provid- 
ing experienced  children's  librarians  to  visit  the 
schools  and  enlighten  the  children  in  the  proper 
use  and  purpose  of  the  libraries. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  librarians,  the 
teachers  in  many  normal  colleges  in  other  lands 
are  receiving  instruction  in  library  practice,  so 
that  they  may  better  assist  young  pupils  in  im- 
proved methods  of  reading,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  library  servicf^  (This  has  been 
previously  refen*ed  to  in  some  detail,  and  need 
not  he  further  dealt  with  here.)  But  it  may  br 
mentioned  that  the  steady  growth  of  an  intimate 
(connection  between  schools  and  libraries,  as  well 
as  of  a  desire  for  the  general  extension  of  library 
facilities  throughout  the  rural  and  less-pnpulated 
centres  of  the  several  States  of  .\merica,  brought 
about  the  foundation  of  State  library  commis- 
sions, partly  State-aided  and  partly  voluntary  in 
character,  which  undertook  the  direction  and 
stipervision  and  promotion  of  libraries.  The  fir<* 
commission  *  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  IRPl,  and  the  system  has  developed 
to  siich  proportions  that  almost  all  the  States 
hnve  Iil)rarv  associations  or  cotnmi«ssions,  actirig 
in   several   instanfes,   either  with,   or  imder,   the 

•  Mi.s.s  .1.  .\.  Rjtthhoiip.  M-uhrii  T.tltrofti  .\fnrrmrnl.-  • 
I'lihlir  Llhrnrif^.  1908,  p.    199. 
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tlil'eutiou  of  IIk-  ct-lucatioii  tK'|»arl)iHiits.  1  lii'y 
control  or  inlvisc  IIk-  iiiaiiagrinciit  ami  «lislril)u- 
tion  of  travelling  libraries  to  rural  schools  and 
villages,  factories,  stores,  &c.,  and  in  some  places 
they  appoint  library  organizers  to  visit  tin- 
libraries  under  their  supervision,  and  givi- 
guidance  and  help  in  the  selection,  purchase  and 
lending  out  of  books. 

This  matter  of  inspection  of  libraries  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  educational  authorities 
themselves,  who,  in  many  cases,  appoint  oHieials 
to  organize  and  inspect  the  school  libraries  under 
their  control,  and  to  render  them  etticieiit.  in 
every  possible  way,  as  stepping-stones  towards  an 
early  familiarity  with  the  lar^ei-  colleclions  in 
jiublic  libi'ai'ies. 

Many  library  authorities  prefer  the  system  of 
ofticial  inspection  by  the  State  rather  than  leave 
the  matti'r  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  commis- 
sions. .\ttached  to  the  Education  l^epartment  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  there  is  an  oflfic 
of  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries.*  Inspector 
Nursey.  in  his  Report  '  for  1010,  shows  that  the 
provincial  Govenmiont  generously  subsidizes  the 
libraries,  uj)on  a  non-fiction  barf?is.  uj)  to  €40, 
defrays   HO   per  .cent,   of   the   cost   of   cataloguing 

*  Etlwiird  Edwards,  in  Ins  Mfinnir.i  nf  Lilnarir^.  p. 
565  (qiKjtPfl  fJrepiiwood,  F.fhrnrd  Kfhmrtl.o,  p.  137). 
advocated,  as  far  l)a('k  as  1849.  .systcinatir  inspection  of 
jmbiic  libraries. 

t  Ont.irio  Sessional  Papers,  v.  43,  pt.  5  (Sess.  1911).  p. 
475  ff. 
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iimtt'iials,  and  provulcs  an  iliiurant  »'\[>fil  cata- 
logiaT,  \\Ik>  yivfs  ivw  iiislrucliini  Id  tin-  loral 
librarians.  Tlic  rural  lihrarii-s  also  ohlain  llu- 
free  Services  of  a  departmental  huokbindi-r. 
Where  no  night  classes  are  lu-kl  in  any  district, 
the  local  library  is  en(.K)\ved  with  technical  text- 
books. The  Library  Association  i)f  Ontario*  also 
receives  a  State  grant,  and  its  Bulletin  and  I'ro- 
ceedings  are  i)rinted  by  tlu-  lOducation  I  )epart- 
inent.  "  Institutes  "  or  conferences  of  librarians 
are  held  at  Vi'.rious  centres  of  the  ])rovince,  an<l 
the  insj)ector  atti-nds  these  gatherings.  Thf 
(tovenunent    partlx    defravs   the   expenses  of    the 

uistitutes." 

It  nniy  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  what 
may  be  done  in  \'ict(nia  in  the  direction  of  co- 
ordiiuiting  the  work  of  sch(K)Is  and  libraries. 
Koughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
three  grades  of  sch(>)ls  under  the  control  of  the 
State — ((/)  primary  scIkmiIs,  (/»)  high  sch<H)ls  an<l 
technical  and  agricultural  colleges,  and  (c)  train- 
ing colleges  for  tejudiers.  The  publii*.  libraries  in 
N'ictoria  niay  be  classified  as  follows: — (a)  I'ubli«' 
(State)  Tjibrary,  Melbourne;  (/»)  public  (municipal 
and  free)  libraries ;  (V-)  mechanics  institutes  (sub- 
scription) libraries.  W'liile  the  first  is  entirely 
under  State  control,  the  latter  two  are  only  partly 
so,  and  that,  too,  only  in  a  small  degn'O,  to  the 
extent  of  the  subsidies  anmnilly  granted  by  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

•  Lihmry  Jnuriuil.  June.  1912.  pp.  321,  322. 
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TIp'sc  two  iiiiiiii  divisions  of  rducatioii — scIiooIr 
Mild  liWrarics — are  uiidfi'  sc|)arati'  iniiiislcrial  con- 
trol. Wlu'tluT  tliis  he  lU'ci'ssarv,  or  not,  foi-  politi- 
cal reasons,  it  is  undouhtodly  apparent  that  some 
definite  form  of  co-ordination  in  policy  and  ad- 
ministration is  required  for  the  more  efficient  ser- 
vice of  both  to  the  comnnmity.  Libraries  should 
be  developed  throuj:;hout  the  States  pari  passtt 
with  schools  and  collef^es.  The  promotion  of  in- 
creased facilities  for  education  demands  an  in- 
creased use  of  books,  suitable  to  the  various 
grades  of  students ;  and  books  must  be  congre- 
gated in  libraries  for  this  purpose.  The  nature 
and  scope  of  this  extension  of  the  libraries  sliould 
be  detei-mined  upon  a  co-operative  basis. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  schools'  i-equir^- 
ments  as  regards  libraries.* 

L  Amongst  primary  schools  there  are  necessary 
school  (class)  libraries  for  immediate  use  by  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  comprising — 

(d)    Works    of    general    reference,  "^    sucli    as 
encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  atlases,  pic- 
tures, &c. 
(h)  Books  of  standard  value,  both  for  refer- 
ence   and    loan    purposes,    as    well    as 

*  For   :in   .nrroiiiit   of    tlic    I'stablisliiiU'iit    of    .state    school 
libraries  in  New  South  Wales,  scr  Inspector  .T.  W.  Kevin. 
Sttitf   SrhnnI    Lihrnrir.i. — Library   .Association     of     .Xnstr.i 
lasia.  Prnc,  1098.  jip.  63-9. 

t  r"/.  Chancellor.  Americin  Srhools.  1905,  p.  376.  for 
classified  contents  of  a  ijoofl  school  (American)  reference 
library. 
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spiu'.ially  gradi'il  colK-rlioiis  of  i-liililron's 

hooks.* 
Siu-li  lihitirics  aif  most  iicet'ssary  wlicrt'  kcIukjIs 
arc  not  situated  i»i  the  vicinity  of  free  libraries  or 
mechanics'  institutes;  but  none  the  lesK,  thi- 
hirger  schools  in  populous  districts  undoubtedly 
require  their  immediate'  formation,  if  not  already 
established.  In  fact,  school  buildings  might  well 
be  fitted  up  with  a  library-room,  and  appliane«'s 
for  the  care  ahd  use  of  bo<iks. ' 

2.  In  high  schools  and  technical  colleges  (a) 
and  (b)  are  necessary  requirements,  but  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale,  particular  attention  b»'ing 
^'iven  to  books  extending  the  list  of  general  text- 
books, with  a  view  to  encouraging  wider  studies 
and  I'l  search.*     The  ])iq)ils  might  also  i)i'  induced 

'f'f-  ^^.  J.  Moses,  ('/illtlnn's  linul.-i  mid  l'iiitHii<i.  N.V.. 
Ia07,  pp.  183.  184,  where  he  niKites  from  ;i  [)rivate  letter  t»f 
.Mr.  C  ( !.  Leiaiid.  Su[ieriiitenclent  (if  tlie  IJureaii  of  I^ihrai  ie.s 
of  the  New  York  Boarfi  of  Kdtic.'ition  : — "  As  a  cont iiiiiiil 
protest  against  this  materialistie  teiideniy,  the  schiMil 
library  takes  its  position  and  niar.shal.s  its  Ixioks.  It.s  first 
purjjose  is  to  create  a  love  for  j;ood  literature  and  beautiful 
pictures  as  soon  as  the  child  has  nijrstered  the  mechanics 
of  reading;  its  ultimate  aim  is  culture." 

t  I  have  not  referred  to  Sunday  school  libraries  in  this 
volume,  but  the  remarks  on  school  libraries  will  apjily  to 
them  ;  and  there  is  unquestionable  need  for  their  reform. 
<'f.  Herwick  S.iyers.  <'hihlrin'.o  JAhntry,  pp  2124,  ami 
biblioKraphy,  pp.  206-7. 

%  Cf.  C.  Xorwood  and  A.  H.  Hope,  llijhrr  f'lliirntinn 
"f  lioytt  in  Knglnnd,  Lond..  1909.  for  ;in  excellent  chapter 
on  school  libraries.  |)p.  481  486  :-  "  If 'we  are  right  in  as 
Sliming  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  to  fit  a 
boy  to  use  his  leisure  wisely  ....  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  best  instruments  the  school  posAesiM>s  to 
accomplish  this  end  is  its  library  *'  (p.  481).     .!/«"  Onston 
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to  iMulertakL'  soiiic  of  tlic  chitiis  ol  I  Ik-  liWrariiin, 
uiul  thus  gi-aduullv  leani  tlic  iinpoiliiiK-i-  ot  cart-- 
fully  haudliug,  preserving,  and  arranging  the 
books. 

3.  In  the  training  colleges  there  might  be 
established  a  model  teachers'  library  in  addition 
to  the  general  collection  for  reference  and 
lending,*  and  arrangements  shoidd  bo  made  for 
lectures  upon  librarj^  science  and  bibliographical 
methods,  in  their  more  particular  bearing  upon 
educational  training  and  establishments.  As  tho 
work  may  be  easily  carried  on  in  connection  with 
literary  and  historical  studies,  it  would  not  require 
extensive  changes  in  the  curricula.  Where  col- 
leges are  situated  in  the  neigh liourhood  of  tlu' 
public  library,  close  co-operation  should  be  insti- 
tuti'd  l)etween  tlie  training  students,  teachers, 
and  the  librarians,  and  regular  visits  of  educa- 
tionists nuide  to  the  libraries.  In  addition, 
special  facilities  might  be  granted  1o  teaelu'is  in 
the  l)orrowing  of  books,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
library  generally.  And  further,  where  aiTange- 
ments  can  be  made,  groups  of  scholars  might  visit 
the  more  important  collections  at  suitable  times. 

Cahen  for  scliool  libraries  in  Kranre,  in  Sadler's  Continii- 
fitlnn  Sc/ii>ol.<  in  Knijhntd,  2nd  ed.,  Manchester,  1908.  j))). 
584  86.  The  libraries  of  our  lar^;e  |)ublir  schools  niii^ht  be 
made  more  effective  in  the  same  direction. 

*  Cf.  Farrington,  French  Secoiulary  Scfiool.o,  Lond..  1910. 
p.  361.  refers  to  the  "  highest  |)rize(l  privileges  of  a  normal 
student  "  being  "  a  collection  of  some  200.000  books  among 
which  lie  i-aii  lirowsc  tn  liis  heart's  (Ifsire. " 
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ill  order  to  Ix'c'oiiit'  a('(|ii;iiiitt'i|  uilli.  mikI  :it  lioini' 
ill,  a  lar;,'!'  piililic  lihrarx . 

Oil  till-  sill"  of  till'  liliiaiirs.  as  rt-^anls  tlnir 
I'Oiuu'ftioii  witli  sfhools.  tlifir  arc  soiiir  fcatiirvs 
uhii'li  nii^'lit  be  nientioiu'd.  Tlu'  iiion'  frticifiit 
cstablishincnt  and  control  of  mt'idinnics  insti- 
tutes lihiarifs  in  (•(uintrv  distric-ts  arc  iir^'rnllv 
iit't'ded.  particiilarlv  with  i-cffrt'iicf  to  tin*  pnr- 
cliasf  and  liMulinfj;  of  l)ool<s,  useful  for 
eliildreii  and  otlui'  local  services.  liihrarians 
and  teachers  should  he  eiu-oura^'cil  to  co- 
operate in  i-xtendiufj;  those  lihrarv  facilities 
for  children,  and,  where  possihh-,  a  special 
room  iiii^'ht  he  set  apart  for  voiin^'  readers, 
and,  if  this  he  inconveiiii-nt .  a  special  section  of 
the  lihi'arv  ninv  he  fitted  up  for  tlu*  purpose. 
The  municipal  free  lihraries  should  elalmrate  on 
these  ft>atnros.  and  develop  in  the  children  a 
L'eneral  idea  of  responsibility  for  the  niainti-nanre 
of  public  institutions,  by  means  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures, readinn;  circles,  ilc.  While  it  seems  better 
to  fost-:^  the  establishment  of  children's  rooms  in 
connection  with  (he  local  mimicipal  libraries, 
still,  where  there  exists  a  State  library, 
it  misht,  with  advaJita^je,  be  rcj^'anled  as 
an  actual  part  of  tin*  educational  servic." 
of  (he  State,  and  enibrnee  a  school  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  its  lending;  and  trav<-llinc 
branches.  By  this  means  (here  is  avoided  any 
dnplication  of  machiners-  *  in  meetinfj  the  library 

•  As  :i!)  iiistaiicp.  th«>  Mr<Miklyii  I'lidbc  I.ilirary,  finiiinc 
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i<'(|iiiicrii('iils  of  se}i<H)ls  and  colleges  hclongiiig  to 
t\w  State  I'cluL-atioiial  system.  Arrangcuients 
might  l)f  iiiaJf  tlirougli  lliis  dt'paitim'iit  to  grant 
special  facilities  to  teachers  for  borrowing  books, 
and  to  provid'?  beforehand  for  tlie  special  conrses 
the^'  are  coni[)elled  to  undertake  from  year  to  year. 
'J'he  travelling  libraries  section  would  be  utilized 
to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  children's  libraries  in 
schools,  aiTangiug  for  their  periodical  exchange 
and  distribution.  While  referring  to  travelling 
librai-ies,  it  might  be  mentioned  heri'  that  similar 
travelling  librarv  facilities  might  be  extended  to 
various  shelters,  factories,  camps,  fire-stations,, 
benevolent  institutions,  newsboys'  societies,  kc* 
As  regards  the  Public  Tjibrarv  ^)f  Victoria,  it  is 
I'cadily  rccogiu'/.ed  that,  up  till  now.  it  has  had  n 
(lonblc  function  to  perform.  Tt  has  striven  to  pro- 
thai,  the  work  of  the  Eduoatioii  Board  was  overlappinj^  the 
library's  service.s,  rereiitly  soiit;ht  for  a  coiiferenoo  to  effect 
( ()()|)eratioii. — From  .iiiniml  Ift'/xirf.  1911,  p.  37.  Srr  fil.<i> 
iiii])ortaiii  loport.  entitled  ('ii-i>i)<rnti<>n  hetwern  the 
/^il/tllf  Srfiouls  mid  tlw  I'lihlir  Llfirnrir.<  o/  Grrnfi'r  Xrir 
Y(>rh\  sifjiied  hy  (he  lihrariaiis  of  the  Now  York.  Brooklyn, 
and  Qneen'.s  Borotiuh  Librarie.s,  reeoniniendinii  that  the 
Board  of  Edneation  nse  the  pnhlir  lihrary  .sy.stenis  of 
Hreater  New  York  to  sunnlenient  its  own  work.  —  T^ihnin/ 
Journal,  .Tnly.  1912.  pp.  383-4. 

*  Cf.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hinnr  F.dii- 
rntinn  Drpfrrtmciil .  Bnll.  40.  1901.  TrnrrHinij  Lllinirirx. 
Tt  is  iTiterestin^  to  note  itinerant  libraries  were  in  opera 
tion  in  the  Ea.st  Lothians  in  1815.  under  the  direction  of 
Sanmel  Brown,  of  Haddington  (p.  43).  \'ictoria  w;;s  one 
of  the  earliest  countries  to  institute  the  modern  system, 
but  is  now  far  behind  otlier  countries  in  development.  For 
an  account  of  Samuel  Brown,  see  also  T/ihrnry  W'urltl. 
.\pril.  1912.  pp.  301  03. 
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vkIl-  bolli  for  th»;  gtuioral  retidfr  and  tlic  bcliolur, 
and  probably  to  their  coiubiued  dissutijjfuction. 
liut  the  time  must  come,  when  the  Tubhc  Library 
will  eventually  need  some  relief  from  this  double 
strain,  and  the  problem  of  adequat^cly  equipp»'d 
decentrahzed  libraries,  in  the  larger  centres  of  tiie 
State,  will  then  become  a  matter  of  pressing  im- 
portance. It  would  be  a  wise  move  to  anticipate 
such  a  development  and  pi'ovide  for  some  co-ordi- 
nate fonii  of  control  in  their  establishmt-ut.  In- 
stead of  pennitting  public  libraries  to  grow  up  in 
the  State  in  a  haphazard  uianner,  having  no  con- 
nection with  one  ajiother,  and  learning  little  or 
nothing  of  one  lUiother's  needs  and  advantages,  as 
well  as  losing  all  the  benefits  of  co-operation  ant  I 
expert  direction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advis- 
able to  seek  LTOvernment  aetion  and  legislation 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Lil)rary  Jk>ard  <»i 
Cominission  *  to  control,  direct,  and  supervisr 
generally  the  establishment,  development,  and 
advancement  of  libraries,  and  to  institute  a  library 
policy  for  the  whole  Stati-.  Such  a  board  or  com- 
mission  should   bo   representative   of   the    various 


*  A  similar  comraiBsioii   wiis  propoHrd  by   Mr.    H. 
ndtrson,   of   the    New    South    \\'aU\s    I'liblic    Lil>rai 
02.      See.    his    paper.    I'uhlic    Lihnirir.i   ■nul   thr    (Imrrn 
'lit  Sub.^itlij.  —  Library  A88<K*iatii)ii  of  Australaxia,  Trail'. 


v..   L. 

Andt 

1902. 

iiifi 

and  I'roc,  1902,  p.  13. 

The  New  Zealand  Library  A.sso«ialiiiii  paused  a  rwM> 
liitioii  to  the  same  effeet  at  il.t  third  annual  nieetinf(.  1912. 
-~  Public  [AhT„ri,:«,  .July.  1912.  p.  289. 

On  the  question  of  sub.^idv,  in  addition  to  An<ler>i«»n,  r/. 
also  E.  B.  Taylor,  Munirlptil  [.ihrarif. — L.  A.  of  A., 
I'roc,  1898,  pp.' 89-95. 
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bccliuiiul  bodic'b  coiiti'oUiug  tlie  librarit-s,  as  well 
as  of  cduuatioiial  institutious,  and  iiicludL'  aiiiungst 
its  functions  (in  addition  to  the  general  objects 
already  ineutioued) — 

((f)   Preparing  reading  lists  suitable  for  small 
libraries,    and   lists   particularly    bearing 
upon    the    yearly    output    of    good    and 
elevating  books  for  cliilchen,   as  is  done 
elsewhere. 
[b)  Aiding    and    ilirecting    library    instruction 
generally,  and  particularly  assisting  the 
Education  Department  in  this  respect, 
(f)  Enabling  students  in  country  districts  to 
obtain    necessary    works    for    temporary 
use  in  tile  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
((/)   Assisting    other    societies,     such     as    the 
\'ict<jria    League,    which    undertake    tin- 
disti'ibution  of  literature  to  country  dis- 
tricts. 
{(•)  Allocating     (lovei-nment      subsidies      for 
lil>rai\v   purposes,    and    tiie   appointing   a 
supeivisor  to  direct  tlie  local   librarians 
in     the    judicious    expenditure    of    siich 
funds. 
(/)  Encouraging  tlie  training  of  all  librarians 
in  library  econoniy,  and  instituting  local 
centrc^s    for   occasional    l(Ht»n'es,    exhibi- 
lidiis.  Ac,  beai'ing  on  their  work. 
riiesc    are    jusl     a    lew    general    statements    of 
policy,   which   may   Ik'  considerably  I'laborated  in 
detail,    if    m-ci-ssary.     (^ui-stions    of    finance    and 
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administrntive  control  mv  not  tk-alt  witli  lifiv,  us 
tlu'V  would  requiiv  much  fullrr  tivatnu'iit,  and 
would  absorb  much  time  and  labour  in  gatherinj,' 
infornuition  concern iM<,'  the  nature  and  ilistribution 
of  libraries  and  sc1kx>1s  throu{^hout  the  State,  and 
also  concerning  the  centres  th«'y  would  be  called 
on  to  serve.  Work  of  this  sort  might  be  umler- 
taken  by  a  small  committee,  empowj-red  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  nuike  investigations. 


Ill 
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